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I. Aims and approaches 


A changing context 


With very few exceptions teachers’ centres are little more than fifteen years 
old and many are considerably less than this. They are, therefore, relatively 
young institutions and their provision is not protected by statutory require- 
ments nor is there any statutory definition of the service they should 
provide. They have emerged onto the educational scene in an ad hoc 
fashion in response to varying local contexts over a period when the 
educational service has been experiencing profound changes. What kind 
of activities and facilities do centres offer? How do they contribute to 
the in-service education and training of teachers? How are they staffed 
and organized? Who decides what goes on in them? What is their role 
in relation to other institutions and services which also offer support to 
practising teachers? How do teachers view them? Which teachers use them 
and for what? 

The study reported in this book sought to examine the role and 
functioning of teachers’ centres in the years from 1979 to 1981. Funded 
by the Schools Council and carried out by the National Foundation for 
Educational Research (NFER), the Teachers’ Centres Project collected 
survey data from 286 centres and 90 local education authorities (LEAs), 
conducted more detailed investigations in twelve case-study centres and 
elicited the views of over 1000 teachers. The aims of the research were 
as follows: 


a To review the current provision of centres in England and Wales and 
describe them in terms of purpose (і.е. specialist versus multi-purpose), 
staffing, premises, facilities, number and type of schools served. 

b To study how centres were managed and how decisions concerning their 
role and activities were reached. 

с To describe their activities and modes of operation and examine the 
centres’ part in providing for the in-service needs of teachers in their 
localities. 
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d To examine communications between teachers’ centres and other local 
and national institutions. In particular, the Project sought to study the 
role of the centres in the general network of in-service provision. 


Whilst these remained the broad aims of the Project throughoes, as 
the study progressed the need to focus on several aspects in particular 
became apparent. The first of these concerned the diagnosis of teachers 
needs. Responsiveness to local teachers’ needs was claimed by many to 
be a major function of teachers’ centres and hence their diagnosis became 
an issue of considerable importance. It was therefore decided to study 
in some depth the sources of initiatives and the processes which helped 
or impeded their being translated into centre activities. : 

The second area of focus concerned the centres’ role in supporting 
working groups of teachers engaged in activities such as curriculum 
development. The project team became conscious that not only must they 
concentrate on course provision but they should also investigate the 
strategies centres were adopting to secure the sustained and continuous 
involvement of teachers through working groups concerned with, for 
example, curriculum development or school organization. It was clear that 
by studying the way such groups originated and the strategies which could 
be adopted to support them from inception to final product, much in- 
formation might be obtained which would be useful not only to centre 
leaders but to all those concerned with in-service provision. 

Third, as the work progressed, the project team began to formulate 
hypotheses concerning administrative structures which appeared to lead 
to the harmonious functioning of the various parties concerned with the 
Provision of in-service education and training (INSET), and those which 
produced friction. Such friction might involve the centre directly or might 
be located in some other parts of an LEA structure and affect the centre 
indirectly. A major concern of the Project therefore became the examina- 
tion of ways in which organisational and administrative forms can in- 


fluence how a centre operates as well as teachers’ take-up of in-service 
opportunities. 


The research approach 


The research was desi 


| : gned in two stages. The first was a survey phase 
involving both teacher 


3 s` centres and local education authorities; the second 
Was a series of case studies designed to explore issues which had emerged 


from the surveys and from discussions with those involved with centres 
and in-service Provision. 
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THE SURVEY PHASE 


Identifying the population in the study 

The initial task was to decide which institutions could appropriately be 
inclvded іп an inquiry briefed to investigate teachers’ centres. There was 
no consensus at the time on the essential characteristics of a teachers’ 
centre and, in discussion, distinctions were drawn between ‘teachers’ 
centres’ and ‘centres for teachers’. There was also some debate as to 
whether specialist centres (for example, music, mathematics, drama or 
science centres) could properly be viewed as teachers’ centres alongside 
their multi-purpose counterparts. Because of the absence of agreement 
as to which institutions can be classified as teachers’ centres, it has always 
been difficult to estimate their numbers at any point in time. Certainly 
there was a rapid increase in their numbers from 1965 onwards and it 
was estimated that by March 1969 there were 270, 466 by March 1970 
and between 500 and 600 in 1972 (Wright, 1974). Similar numbers were 
also mentioned when the Project began in 1979. 

As a first step towards identifying the population to be studied, a list 
of centres was compiled using three sources: the Schools Council List of 
Teachers’ Centres (February, 1979); the Education Authorities Directory 
(1978) and the Education Year Book (also 1978). Several points emerged 
from this exercise. First, it was clear that there were considerable dis- 
crepancies between these lists. Subsequent inquiries to each authority 
where such discrepancies occurred indicated a multiplicity of reasons: 
centres might have moved, merged, closed, developed ‘satellites’ or quite 
simply been classified as teachers’ centres on one list but not on another. 
Second, it was apparent on each list that institutions which had been 
Classified as teachers’ centres might bear a number of names – education 
centres, field studies centres, professional studies centres, teachers’ groups, 
and so on. 

Without further information it was not possible to decide which might 
appropriately be considered to fall within the scope of the inquiry. It was 
therefore decided to send questionnaires to leaders* of both specialist and 
multi-purpose centres seeking basic details of the kind of provision offered 
(see page 18). This was intended to be carried out in the 104 of the 106 
local education authorities identified as having institutions classified as 
teachers’ centres. In the event two LEAs, which between them had eight 
multi-purpose and seven specialist centres, declined to participate in the 


*A number of titles were used to describe this role – such as warden, head of centre and 
coordinator. Throughout this book the term ‘teachers’ centre leader’ is used. 
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research. In one of these authorities imminent closures almost certainly 
accounted for their decision not to take part. A third LEA indicated 
willingness to take part in the Project but its centre leaders declined to 
do so, with a resulting loss of some 50 centres (11 multi-purpose and 39 
specialist) to the initial survey stage of the inquiry. This left 462 céntres 
in 101 local education authorities and these became the focus of the first 
phase of the study. A questionnaire for centre leaders was designed and 
piloted in 34 of these centres, selected to provide a variety of geographical 
locations. A revised version was then sent to the remaining 428 centres. 
The responses are summarized in Table 1. 


Table 1 Response and non-response from 428 centres 


Multi-purpose Specialist 


centres centres All 
Returned completed 248 38 286 
Communication received – not a teachers’ 
centre 10 19 29 
Communication received – centre closed 5 1 6 
Returned – but later deleted from study — 17 7 
Non-responders 85 15 100 
Total 348 80 428 


The twenty-nine centres which did not deem themselves to be teachers’ 
centres (even though listed as such in опе or more of our three sources) 
included a curriculum centre located in a college of education, a local 
authority in-service centre, the professional studies division of a university 
and several residential educational centres and a residential college. As 
can be seen from Table 1, a relatively large number of specialist centres 
did not consider themselves to be teachers’ centres. These included field 
Studies centres and a range of other centres covering areas such as drama, 
music, handicraft, English language and multicultural education. In all 
these cases, the centres’ main Provision was for children rather than 
teachers. An education technology centre also features in this group on 
the grounds that it considered itself a resource centre rather than a provider 
of activities for teachers. 

Guided by these re 
inquiry a further seve 
been received. These 


plies, the project team decided to exclude from the 
n centres, from which completed questionnaires had 
comprised an outdoor centre, a field centre, a school 
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residential centre, an educational studies centre and two centres which 
were audio-visual resources centres. The main criterion for exclusion was 
that in none of these cases was the prime function of the institution to 
support in-service activities for teachers, although in several cases these 
при occur from time to time – as for example when a field centre ran 
a course for teachers designed to explain some new or existing activity 
for pupils. The seventh centre was excluded simply because there was no 
detectable activity associated with the professional development of 
teachers — no courses, no teacher groups or meetings, no loan of resources, 
although some existed. The premises were described as a cupboard and 
the leader’s office, a desk in the cupboard. It did, however, appear to 
have a management committee. 

Of the 348 multi-purpose centres, then, to which questionnaires were 
sent, fifteen were either not centres, or had closed, leaving a total of 333. 
Seventy-five per cent of these responded to the inquiry. Concerning the 
eighty specialist centres, one had closed and twenty-six were, either in their 
view or the project team’s view, not classifiable as teachers’ centres. Of 
the fifty-three that remained, 72 per cent returned completed question- 
naires. It should be noted that of the one hundred centre leaders (26 per 
cent) who did not respond to the questionnaire, some may well have felt 
that their centres were not teachers’ centres and that the study did not 
therefore concern them. As this was most likely to be true in the case 
of specialist centres, each was checked by telephone and all, in fact, 
perceived themselves as teachers’ centres. No such check was carried out 
for multi-purpose centres; with very few exceptions, however, these in- 
cluded the words ‘Teachers’ Centre’ in their titles. 

Altogether, therefore, it is estimated that at the time of the inquiry there 
were some 485 centres in the country, 385 of which were multi-purpose. 


Gathering the information 

Questionnaire to centre leaders. The questionnaire to centre leaders was 
a crucial initial stage in the research, to supply information on which 
institutions should be included in the study. It enabled the Project to 
identify and subsequently exclude centres primarily concerned with 
providing activities for children, those which were L EA education centres 
providing the location for an LEA INS ET programme in which teachers 
had no formal means of advice or control, and those which were resource 
centres with few or no activities for teachers. It also provided the 
opportunity to gather data on a number of areas relevant to any inquiry 
on teachers’ centres. These included: 
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Staffing: whether the leader was full-, part- or spare-time; the leader’s 
qualifications, experience and salary scale; his/her perceptions of the 
leader’s role; information on other centre staff. 

Management: the centre’s constitution; the composition and function 
of management and advisory committees: lines of reporting; major 
parties concerned with deciding the centre’s programme and alloca- 
tion of resources. 

Activities: when the centre was open to teachers: courses and work- 
shops; involvement in national and local curriculum development and 
research; leadership of courses; timing of courses; visits organized by 
centre; social events; use of the centre by students on initial training 
and on induction courses. 

Communications: methods of communication with schools — written 
material, school representatives; effectiveness of communication. 
Equipment: availability of audio-visual, VTR/VCR, reprographic and 
other equipment; loans to teachers; books and materials available for 
pupils and teachers; decisions concerning their purchase; exhibitions. 
Area served: geographical nature of catchment area; number and type 
of schools; other providers in the area served by the centre; liaison with 
other providers. 

Premises: exclusive versus shared use; nature of facilities available in 
the centre; use of facilities in other institutions; accessibility of 
premises to teachers; desired improvements. 


Whilst many of the questions were of the type generally described as 
‘closed’ (i.e. the respondent selects one of several pre-coded replies), a 
number invited open-ended comment. Many leaders took advantage of the 
last section which asked them to write freely about those factors which they 
considered facilitated or constrained the centre in its work and about any 
future developments they would like introduced. 

Questionnaire to local education authorities. It was reported above that 
101 local education authorities agreed to the Project working within their 
areas and ninety of these Subsequently took part in the LEA survey, 
supplying details on three aspects of the organization of their centres – the 
administrative, the professional and the financial: 


Administrative: background information — number of schools, 
teachers, advisers. advisory teachers: arrangements for teachers to 


attend in-service activities: committee networks: INSET coordina- 
tion; procedures for monitoring centres’ activities. 


Professional: appointment procedures for leaders; leaders’ job 
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descriptions; training of leaders; LEA views on the importance of 
different activities; activities best provided by teachers’ centres and 
best provided by other agencies; the role of centres in school-based 
activities; the centres’ role in the overall provision of INSET; the 
relationship between LEA advisory services and centres in the pro- 
vision of INSET. 

Financial; expenditure on centres in last two years; control of budget 
for lecturing fees; control of budget for equipment and materials; 
considerations governing the allocation of funds and resources to each 


centre. 


Before the questionnaire was sent to local authorities, inquiries were 
made in each case as to the most appropriate officer to complete each 
section of the questionnaire. Whilst in many cases all three sections of the 
questionnaire were completed by one person (usually the chief adviser or 
officer responsible for INSET coordination), in some, each section was 
completed by a different LEA official. 


THE TWELVE CASE STUDIES 
Whilst questionnaires are a useful tool for obtaining basic information and 
for eliciting comment on areas of concern, the project team realized from 
its earliest discussions that the more complex issues could be satisfactorily 
studied only by a closer and more detailed examination of centres in their 
local contexts. Accordingly, in the second phase of the Project a series of 
case studies was undertaken, involving centres selected from the informa- 
tion provided by the centre leaders’ and LEAs’ questionnaires. Criteria for 
selection included the type of management and reporting structure of the 
centre, the range of INSET provision in the area (some had a large number 
of institutions and associations providing INSET around them, others 
were chosen because they were the sole INSET provider in their locality), 
and the extent to which centres provided a focus for working groups of 
teachers engaged in activities such as curriculum development. Twelve 
centres were selected and some of their characteristics are shown in Table 
2. All were multi-purpose centres, as the great diversity of the specialist 
centres meant that little would be gained from selecting one or two for 
detailed study. Whilst survey information on specialist centres is included 
at various points in this report. the prime concern throughout is with the 
multi-purpose centres. 

Each of the selected centres was visited by two members of the team for 
up to a week and interviews were carried out with the centre leader and 
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staff. Every evening and on some afternoons the team observed activities 
at the centre and, wherever possible, teachers attending these activities were 
asked why they came to the centre and for their views of the centre and 
its provision. 

In addition to interviewing teachers at the centre, the project team visited 
a number of primary and secondary schools in the area. Centre leaders were 
asked to nominate one primary and one secondary school which made 
relatively extensive use of the centre (‘high users’) and a primary and 
secondary school where teachers made comparatively little use of its oppor- 
tunities (‘low users’). Leaders were asked, in making this judgement, to 
consider travelling distance to the centre and, as far as possible, to ensure 
that the accessibility of the centre to teachers was not likely to be the 
determining factor in their usage. During school visits discussions were 
held with the head to explore such areas as the head’s perception of the 
centre and its staff, the LEA’s attitude to in-service activities, the school’s 
involvement in school-based in-service work and the methods of communi- 
cation and dissemination employed within the school. Teachers were inter- 
viewed informally during break times. In order to obtain information from 
as many teachers as possible, the staff in each school were invited to 
complete a short questionnaire on their perceptions of the centre, their 
reasons for using or not using it and their involvement with other forms 
of INSET provision. Because the number of teachers in primary as 
compared with secondary schools is small, leaders were asked to nominate 
a further two primary schools (again, identified where possible as ‘high’ or 
‘low’ users) to which teachers’ questionnaires were sent, but which were not 
visited by the team because of the time constraints of the research 
programme. 

Altogether, 2,253 teachers in sixty-seven schools were invited to com- 
plete the questionnaire and just over half (1,168) did so. This group of 
teachers, although clearly not selected by statistical techniques as a random 
sample, was nevertheless found to be representative of the total population 
of teachers in 1979 in terms of age and grade (Table 3). Caution, however, 
must be exercised in the interpretation of data relating to the teachers’ 
questionnaire as there is no means of knowing whether the substantial 
Proportion of teachers who did not respond were similar in characteristics 
Or opinions to the respondent group. 

An important part of the case-study visits was the interviews held with 
those responsible for INSET provision in the local authority – іп most cases 
the chief advisers or INSET coordinators. These were used to explore such 
areas as an authority’s release policy, the financing of in-service work 


8.C.E.R.T., West Benga 
th (on Se 
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Table 3 Comparison between teacher sample and the national population of 
teachers in 1979 by age and grade 


National population 


cher s 
of teachers* 1979 Teacher sample 


Age group 
Under 25 9 12 
25-29 22 22 
30-34 16 17 
35-39 12 13 
40-44 12 12 
45-49 12 П 
50-59 15 12 
60+ 2 1 
Grade 
Headteacher 7 3 
Deputy head 7 5 


Senior teacher/ Scale 4/ 


nN 
[5] 
N 
x 


Scale 3 
Scale 2 32 25 
Scale 1 32 40 


* Department of Education and Science. Statistics of Education, Volume 4. HMSO, 1981. 
The figures relate to full-time teachers in maintained nursery, primary and secondary schools. 


role and structure of the advisory service and the position of the centre 
in the authority’s network of in-service provision. Discussions were also 
held, where applicable, with other major INSET providers in the centre’s 
area. 

Some time after the centre visits, leaders were given transcripts of the 
Project’s notes on their interview and these and other information which 
had been gathered during the visit were checked and, where 
probed and amplified in a further interview. 


SHORTER VISITS AND FOCUSED SURVEYS 
The case study pro: 


by shorter one- or two-day visits to explore such specific topics as the 
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complex, where several educational agencies were located together on one 
site. In addition, two very brief questionnaires were sent to centres identi- 
fied as sharing premises with another institution, and centres with elected 
members on their management committees. In each case, centres selected 
for these mini-surveys were simply asked to comment on any apparent 
implications for the centre’s operation. 


The report 


As noted as the beginning of this chapter, teachers’ centres have developed 
at a time when far-reaching changes have affected many parts of the educa- 
tion service; indeed, in many instances their existence has been a response 
to or a reflection of such changes. Two factors, sometimes but not 
necessarily pulling in opposite directions, have particularly affected the 
broad context in which centres have grown. The first concerns the massive 
increase in the emphasis given to in-service education from the 1960s 
onwards, with provision expanding rapidly — but without coordination and c 
without definition or agreement as to the aims of the various providers. 
The second, which in part contributed to the limitation of much of what 
was proposed by the James Committee and the subsequent White Paper 
(DES, 1972a and 1972b) and which in recent years has dramatically altered 
the situation in which teachers’ centres operate, is the severe economic 
constraints placed on the public services. Any study of centres must be 
viewed in the context of these changes and of others in the curriculum and 
organization of schools. What follows is a portrait of centres at a particular 
point in time, reflecting aspects of their varying stages of development. 
The operation of centres is characterized by a complex set of relation- 
ships and our research has generated a mass of closely interwoven data 
which cannot readily be allocated into neat compartments. It is presented 
in the following sequence. Chapter II examines the origins of centres and 
deals with the ‘nuts and bolts’ of the variety of provision in terms of such 
factors as accommodation, equipment and resources, staffing and finance. 
What centres actually do with regard to the provision of courses, the 
initiation and support of working groups of teachers, social activities, and 
by Providing a so-called ‘neutral ground’, is explored in Chapter II, whilst 
Chapter IV is concerned with the centre leader. Here, details of leaders’ 
experience, qualifications, pay and conditions are discussed, together with 
the Perceptions they have of their role. These are compared with those of 
Others — the LEA, heads and teachers. Chapter У is devoted to what is 


termed the ‘governance’ of centres and their place in the local INSET, 
CERT West Benga; ~ с. We “~ 
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and their relationship with other providers including the LEA advisory 
services. This is followed in Chapter VI by an analysis of teachers’ atti- 
tudes to their local centres and to in-service Provision generally. The 
chapter includes an examination of the Strategies centres employ to 


П. The variety of provision 


Some leaders feel that every teachers’ centre is unique and it is indeed 
unlikely that exactly the same set of circumstances can be found at any two 
centres. In this chapter the similarities and differences across a range of 
factors are examined. First we look at the origin and development of 
centres during the past twenty years. Other sections of the chapter deal with 
the physical nature of centres in terms of their catchment areas, accom- 
modation and resources, and their staffing and finance. 


Origins and development of teachers’ centres 


The historical development of centres is complex and it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to unravel all the strands from this point in time. 
The Project has not attempted to carry out a detailed history but, in order 
to confirm the general picture given in Thornbury (1973), Adams (1975) 
and Redknap (1977) the LEA questionnaire asked for a brief outline of the 
origin and subsequent development of centres in each authority. The 
details which follow are mainly drawn from the LEA replies and cover only 
the major influences on centres’ development. In order to illustrate some of 
the complexities, a case study of the opening of one centre is also provided. 

A few centres were set up in the early 1950s, such as the one at the 
London Institute of Education which was to be, according to its consti- 
tution, ‘An Education Centre which should serve as a centre of interest 
and activity for practising teachers, members and officers of LEAs and 
Others concerned with education, more especially within the area’. There 
Was also the Martineau Teachers’ Club, which aimed at reducing the 
isolation of young teachers newly settled in Birmingham. 

Besides these and a few other early centres, the major impetus came in the 
1960s. Without doubt, the most important influence came from the 
Nuffield projects in mathematics and science which started in 1964. In the 
Next few years the project teams worked with a number of pilot LEAs. 
Each authority had to ‘choose an area involving about 100 teachers (infant, 
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junior and secondary), be responsible for all their own training beyond 
the spearhead courses, and set up a centre with someone in charge who 
would coordinate and ensure a good flow of constructive criticism of the 
Teachers’ Guides’ (Matthews, 1973). The projects proved extremely popu- 
lar and soon many other LEAs joined the original twelve to fourteen pilots. 
In the replies from the ninety LEA questionnaires the Nuffield projects 
were mentioned most often as the reason for opening a centre (cited by 
some 20 per cent of the LEAs). To quote one such LEA: 


The first centre opened in 1966 largely as a result of local teachers being involved 
as an associate area in the Nuffield Maths project and needing a base. The Centre 
was run by a teacher leader with help from the advisers and extended in 1969. Two 
other centres were opened in 1969 and a fourth in 1972. 


A second influence, mentioned by a few LEAs, was the raising of the 
school leaving age (RoSLA) when, from 1970/71, secondary pupils were 
required to stay an extra year at school. The newly formed Schools 
Council decided at its first meeting in October 1964 that high priority 
should be given to the curricular implications of RoSLA. In 1965 the 
Council published Working Paper 2: Raising the School Leaving Age: a 
Co-operative Programme of Research and Development. The document was 
not a blueprint but a paper designed to stimulate discussion and it recom- 
mended that ‘local development centres’ should be established, each with 
a leader and secretarial help. At these centres it was envisaged that local 
teachers, staff from universities, colleges, the youth services and social 
workers should meet in groups to plan new curricula for RoSLA pupils. 
This had an important effect on teachers’ centres, many of which quickly 
changed from single-subject centres for mathematics or science to multi- 
purpose centres covering the whole curriculum. It also brought more 
secondary teachers to the centres to add to the predominantly primary- 
based Nuffield mathematics and science projects. 

A third influence, coupled with RoSLA, was the North West Regional 
Curriculum Development Project based at Manchester University. This 
was launched in 1967 and involved fifteen teachers’ centres in thirteen 
LEAs in the northwest of England. Several of the LEAs in this region 
mentioned the Project as the origin for their centres: 


sco ан in 1967/68 as part of the NW Regional Curriculum Development 
тојес! Гог ROSLA. The Centre was made permanent in 1972, with a full-time 


Warden who had previously been seconded for the ROSLA project. and the work 
extended to include primary and special schools. 


A considerable number of centres were in existence by 1967 when the 
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Schools Council published Working Paper 10: Curriculum Development: 
Teachers’ Groups and Centres. In this short (sixteen-page) document the 
Council threw its considerable weight behind the idea of local curriculum 
development and the need for centres where teachers could meet. The paper 
extended the original idea put forward in Working Paper 2 and established 
the basic framework for a teachers’ centre. This, together with the other 
factors mentioned above, promoted the rapid growth of centres in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. 


The Centre was established in 1968, partly as a response to the Schools Council 
Working Paper on the subject. Initially it was seen as a low level priority with 
limited resources but as the Centre encouraged the expansion of INSET the per- 
sonnel, facilities and equipment have been developed to meet the expressed needs 


of teachers. 


From the LEA questionnaires it appears that many of the first leaders 
were part-time or seconded and then at a later stage full-time leaders were 
appointed: 


Started in the mid to late 60s with voluntary work by teachers Rapid development 
in the early 70s via part-time wardens to full-time Scale 4s in the late 70s. 


A number of LEAs mentioned that the centres had started in a small way 
wherever room could be found but once established their role expanded 
Considerably. Many centres quickly found that their premises were in- 
adequate and some were able to move into larger buildings as they became 
available: 

The Teachers’ Centre was established in 1970 but in a very short time the premises, 
purpose), small library and office, proved 


comprising lounge, lecture room (all- i 
e miles from it was taken over when an old 


inadequate and a second building som 
church school closed. 


In 1974 many LEAs were involved in local government reorganization. 


Centres were inherited from other authorities and this meant that INSET 
Provision had to be rethought, with some centres being closed and others 
Opened. Local loyalties of teachers are strong and the repercussions of the 
1974 reorganization were still being felt in several of the case-study areas 
Visited, where centre leaders had to make a considerable effort to involve 
teachers from areas that had previously been in a different authority. 

Itis important to realize that the development of centres in England and 
Wales during the past fifteen or twenty years has not been a clearly 
Programme. They have grown on an ad hoc basis, as can be seen in the 


following LEA reply: 
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The development was partly historical accident (where centres happened to be on 
reorganization), partly entrepreneurial, partly taking advantage of the availability 
of staff and buildings, partly planned LEA response to curriculum and INSET 
need and partly organized teacher association contribution to the professional 
work of teachers, all within the constraint of available resources. 


Whilst the James Report (DES, 1972b) and the following White Paper 
on Education (DES, 1972a) recommended a major expansion of INSET, 
this unfortunately was never fully realized and cuts in education have 
seriously affected teachers’ centres in some areas during the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. A few LEAs have closed all their centres, while others have 
reduced their numbers slightly, usually closing those run by part-time 
leaders. The exact number of closures since the survey in 1979 is not 
known, but the professional association of leaders, the National Con- 
ference of Teacher Centre Leaders (NCTCL) has estimated the number 
at a maximum of fifty (Goddard, 1981). 

To illustrate some of the fine detail underlying the origins of teachers’ 
centres, an outline of the establishment of one centre is given below, drawn 
from the present leader’s detailed research on the events leading up to the 
opening of the centre. 

In the late 1960s the Chief Education Officer (CEO) was resisting the 
proposal to establish a teachers’ centre. He met deputations of teachers, 
which included many prominent members of the professional associations, 
with blunt questions which suggested that their ideas were at best ill- 
conceived and at worst inexcusably extravagant; he doubted their motives 
and tore holes in their arguments. The Chief Education Officer had a 
reputation for searching people’s motives and forcing them to examine 
their ideas thoroughly before he gave his support. In 1968 at a meeting in 
City Hall he at last acceded to their demands. Faced with a deputation 
which now included members of his senior staff, he said, ‘Right, we'll have 
a teachers’ centre. But it had better be a good one!’ and then, pointing to all 
the members of the deputation, ‘and on your heads be it. You can be the 
Steering committee responsible for setting it ир.’ He then gave them all his 
support and the enthusiasm for a centre spread to include the majority of 
the Education Committee and the Council. It seems the CEO was fearful 
that teachers might believe the authority was imposing the centre on them, 
So he contrived a situation where he became the forgotten catalyst. 
ee e ehori пад purchased a Victorian house adjacent to a 

н 4 gher education to be used as additional classrooms. At the 
ma time an education sub-committee as part of its recommendations on 
the Plowden Report (DES, 1967) Suggested ‘the need for more in-service 
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training of teachers and the provision of teachers’ centres where courses 
can be held, and where teachers can meet for discussion, construct 
apparatus and try out experimental ideas’. 

In the period leading up to the sub-committee’s report the senior LEA 
officers had been deeply involved in planning the comprehensive reorgan- 
ization of the authority’s schools and were aware of the need to stimulate 
Curriculum development and to attract new teachers to the area. To do this, 
they wanted a curriculum study and social centre. Also in 1967 a new 
Deputy Chief Education Officer was appointed who had had experience of 
teachers’ centres in his previous authority; he added his weight to the 
venture. 

After the CEO had given his approval, the teachers’ centre working 
Party met for the first time in March 1968 at the Victorian house next to 
the college. The group concerned themselves with the accommodation and 
105 adaptation and furnishing, the function of the centre, the role of the 
leader (over which there was great uncertainty), the composition and 
Constitution of the centre committee and the school representative system. 

In the advertisement for a centre leader, the details dwelt on the 
accommodation, composition of the committee and the kinds of activities 
and services to be provided by the centre, which included curriculum 
development, research, resources and social activities. The role of the 
leader was described rather vaguely as shaping the centre’s development 
and assisting in the formation of study groups. A 

In a memo to the CEO, the Deputy CEO recommended the choice of a 
local person for the post of centre leader, that the post have high status 
without actually according it a place in the hierarchy, that the person 
needed a reasonable degree of freedom and that the programme be 
weighted towards the secondary schools in the light of the impending 
Comprehensive reorganization. The Deputy felt that the key factor in 
ensuring the success of the centre was the necessity to avoid authority 
dominance and he stressed that the LEA should not play more of a part 


than that taken by any teacher. k К 
The working party submitted their report to the CEO in July 1968 and in 
January 1969 the newly appointed centre leader took up post. The leader 
ad been an enthusiastic member of the original working party and after 
being appointed worked closely with the Deputy CEO to put their plans 
g February and March 


into action. Three meetings were planned durin 
1969, In the first, the CEO invited all the headteachers to meet the new 


leader and view the centre. At the next meeting the CEO invited sixty 
School representatives, one from each school, to meet the leader, see the 
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centre and elect the centre committee. The third meeting was for the 
original working party, the new centre committee and the whole education 
committee. At each meeting, after an introduction from the CEO, the 
centre leader gave a carefully balanced speech which was aimed at putting 
the weight of responsibility for the centre’s development onto the teachers. 
The meetings promoted lively responses from the teachers, with the most 
productive discussion coming from the third meeting and covering such 
topics as the opening hours, the need for a technician and the widening of 
the leader’s role. The adaptation and equipment of the house was carefully 
planned and an arrangement was made with the college next door for the 
use of their facilities. From the time it opened the centre proved to be 
extremely busy and the care and effort put into the original planning were 
still obvious when the project team visited the centre in 1980. 

It seems unlikely that the opening of this centre was in any way typical, 
but a number of interesting points emerge from this account. The Chief 
Education Officer played an important part in the establishment of the 
centre. After his initial role as ‘devil's advocate’, his support for the centre 
was clearly demonstrated by his invitation to all heads to view the centre 
and meet the new leader. In addition, the fact that the CEO asked all heads 
to appoint a teacher as school representative helped to raise their status 
considerably. However, of interest is the authority’s conscious decision 
that the LEA should not play the dominant role once the centre was 
established. It was decided that the centre leader should have a high status 
and a reasonable degree of freedom, although it is clear that from the 
start difficulty was experienced in specifying the role of the leader. 

As can be seen, the centre was opened in response to the Plowden Report 
and comprehensive reorganization. Thus, the centre was intended to meet 
the needs of both primary and secondary teachers from its inception. These 
themes – the involvement of the LEA, the role of the leader and the extent 


to which centres meet the needs of different groups of teachers – are further 
explored in later chapters. 


Catchment area and accessibility of centres 


One of the main points about centres is their ability to support local 
teachers, and the centres’ accessibility was examined in the national survey. 
The data from the LEA questionnaire showed that the number of multi- 
purpose centres in each LEA was largely related to the nature of the 
authority, with most urban LEAs having only one or two centres, while 
rural authorities had anything from three to sixteen. This can be seen as 
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an attempt by the LEA to provide local centres for their teachers. However, 
ease of accessibility is not merely a question of distance, as it can sometimes 
be just as difficult to travel a few miles in a city as ten or fifteen miles in 
a rural area. 

Centre leaders were asked for the number of schools in their catchment 
area and whether the area was predominantly ‘urban, rural or mixed’. As 
specialist centres are often required to serve the whole LEA, only multi- 
purpose centres were asked these questions. The details are shown in 


Table 4. 


Table 4 The number of schools in each centre’s catchment area 


Centre’s catchment area 


Number of Urban Rural Mixed 
schools (Urban and rural) 
Number of vA Number of РА Number of РА 
centres centres centres 

l1- 20 0 0 17 28 5 5 
21- 40 0 0 15 24 16 15 
41- 60 7 11 9 15 16 15 
6l- 80 16 24 6 10 12 11 
81-100 10 15 5 8 15 14 
101-120 7 11 3 5 11 10 
121-140 5 8 3 5 П 10 
141-160 4 6 2 3 5 5 
161-180 8 12 0 0 6 5 
181-200 2 3 0 0 4 4 
201-220 І І 1 2 2 2 
221-240 0 0 0 0 0 0 
241-260 1 1 0 0 3 3 
261-280 1 | 0 0 0 0 
281-300 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Over 300 4 6 0 0 1 1 
Total 67 100 6l 100 107 100 


Data from 235 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 13). 


As an example of how to read Table 4, the top line shows that no urban 
centre had 20 or fewer schools, while 28 per cent of the rural centres had 
1-20 schools in the catchment area, as did 5 per cent of the centres with a 


mixed urban and rural catchment. 
The average number of schools served was 125 for urban centres, 97 for 
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mixed and 52 for rural centres but we should emphasize that there was а 
wide range in the number of schools served in each group. 

Leaders were also asked about the accessibility of their centre and 
92 per cent of the multi-purpose centre leaders said the premises were on or 
near regular public transport routes. They were also asked to judge the 
degree of accessibility of the centre for teachers in their catchment area 
(Table 5). 


Table5 Centre leaders’ judgements of the accessibility of the centre 


‘Ts the centre Number of КА 
reasonably accessible to:' multi-purpose 

centres 
All teachers in the area 90 37 
Most teachers in the area 141 58 
Few teachers in the area 12 5 
Тога! 243 100 


(Data missing for 5.) 


Even though the data were highly subjective, Table 5 shows that about 
one third of leaders thought their centre was accessible to all the teachers 


mixed catchment areas. But although the majority of leaders thought the 
centre was reasonably accessible to most of their teachers, travel problems 
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Table 6 Number of hours per week the centre is open 


Centre’s catchment area 


Hours/week Urban Rural Mixed 
(Urban and rural) 
Number of 5G Number of РА Number of 96 

centres centres centres 

1-10 0 0 11 21 4 7 
11-20 0 0 1 2 i 7 
21-30 1 1 5 10 3 3 
31-40 9 13 3 6 11 10 
41-50 24 34 17 32 44 41 
51-60 28 39 9 17 27 25 
61-70 4 6 5 10 6 6 
71-80 3 4 І 2 1 l 
81-90 2 3 0 0 0 0 
Total 71 100 52 100 106 100 


Data from 229 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 19). 


Parking facilities – mentioned a number of times by leaders. Although 92 
Per cent of all the centres had adjacent car-parking facilities, 42 per cent of 
the leaders did not consider these to be adequate. From our interviews 
with teachers it seems that most travelled to the centre by car, often getting 
a lift froma colleague. It is easy to see why a number of leaders mentioned 
car parking as either a facilitating or a constraining factor, depending on 
their circumstances. One leader said: ‘The centre is next to the main bus 
terminus and five minutes from the station. We are on top ofa small private 
Car park and surrounded by a huge open air public car park’. In contrast, a 
Centre leader with poor car-parking facilities said that on one night some 
thirty teachers had received parking tickets while attending courses. It 
Would seem likely that better parking facilities might increase the number 


of teachers attending the centre. 


Teachers’ centres’ premises 

Centre leaders were asked if the premises were ренин а араб е 
Neither purpose-built nor adapted. Their replies showed that 72 per ve 
the multi-purpose centres were adapted, only 6 per cent were purpose-bui 
and 22 per cent were neither. The degree of adaptation can obviously vary 
widely. No questions were asked specifically about this in the centre 
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leaders’ questionnaire, but in the twelve case-study centres it ranged from 
just a few partitions to the complete rebuilding of the inside of a large 
school. 

The national survey showed that most of the multi-purpose centre 
leaders had an office in the centre, although 27 per cent of these were 
shared with other people and 15 per cent of the leaders had no office at 
all. Some 25 per cent of the multi-purpose centre leaders had only the 
shared use of a telephone. 


Table 7 Suitability of the centre premises 


Premises Number of 
centres 


Centre contains areas suitable for: 


Small discussion meetings 233 96 
Audio-visual and reprographic resources 209 86 
Exhibitions 199 82 
Making teaching materials 192 79 
Teachers to relax in comfort 192 79 
Social activities 90 37 
Centre contains workshop facilities for: 

Woodwork 97 40 
Ceramics 41 17 
Metalwork 31 13 
Centre has a kiln 53 22 
Centre has laboratory facilities 24 10 


Data from 243 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 5). 
Percentages do not total 100 as more than one category could be marked. 


To obtain some idea of the centres’ accommodation, leaders were asked 
whether the centres contained areas suitable for various activities. Table 7 
summarizes their answers. The table shows that most centres’ premises 
were reasonably adequate for a variety of activities, although almost two 
thirds lacked larger spaces suitable for social functions. Many centres made 
up for the lack of specialist facilities by using those of nearby institutions 
such as schools or colleges. Sixty-six per cent of the multi-purpose centres 
and 47 per cent of the specialist centres said they used facilities such as a 
Таи hall, specialist art and science rooms and gymnasia in other institu- 
ions. 


A number of leaders said their work was hindered by the nature of the 
building, for example: 
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Inadequate light and ventilation, poor acoustics, limited space (no more than one 
meeting and one small group can be accommodated at one time) and no real 
Teprographics room. 

Leaders were asked in their questionnaire what alterations could be made 
to improve the premises. The answer which overrode all others was the 
need for more space. Many centres had only one or two rooms and lack of 
Space was mentioned a great deal as a major constraint. For some leaders 
the centre was totally inadequate and as an improvement they simply said, 
Move to a new centre!’ However, many felt that major improvements were 
unlikely at a time of economic restraint. For some, leaders a centre in a 
converted residential property rather than an ex-school building was seen 
as desirable. 

A high proportion (43 per cent) of all centres were in shared premises. 
Seventeen of these were run by spare-time leaders, usually full-time 
teachers who used their schools as centres in the evening, but this still left 
107 centres in shared premises. In order to explore the implications of 
Sharing premises in more detail a letter was sent to each of these centres 
to ask the leader about the type of sharing and for the advantages and dis- 
advantages of their situation. Table 8 shows the number of centres who 
rered with each institution and the number of replies from each group of 

entres, 


Table 8 Centres with shared accommodation 


Number of Teachers’ centre shared with: Number of 
centres replies to letter 
23 Primary schools (nursery to middle) 11 
9 Secondary schools 5 
14 Colleges of further education 3 
7 Colleges of higher education 3 
4 Polytechnics and universities 1 
П Adult education institutes | 7 
19 *Other single educational agencies 6 
13 *Multiple education complexes 7 
7 *Non-educational agencies 1 
107 Тога! 44 f 
tre shared with one other agency, such as 


М * Other single educational agencies”: teachers’ cen 
tia youth and careers services, educational wel 5 

complexe: veral educational agencies on one site, 
E Os, remedial services, E F L and teachers’ centre. *Non-educational agencies’: for example 
Registrar of Births, Marriages and Deaths, an ambulance station and a rates collection office. 


Ifare officers (EW Os). “Multiple educa- 
e.g. educational psychologists, 
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The replies from leaders who shared with primary and secondary schools 
showed mixed feelings about the overall benefits of the situation. An 
economic advantage was seen by most, in that sharing reduced the over- 
heads for heating, lighting and caretaking. Several leaders also felt that 
sharing gave a sense of security and they believed that the LEA was less 
likely to close the centre. A number of leaders liked sharing with schools, 
as it kept them in touch with the realities of teaching and pupils could be 
used for INSET demonstrations. For some leaders it also meant that a 
very good relationship had been established with the school, who gained 
access to the centre’s resources. However, some of the other advantages 
were ‘double-edged’. Thus, although there was the advantage of good car- 
parking facilities after school, it was very difficult to park during the school 
day. Similarly, although the centre gained access to extra rooms and facili- 
ties after school, these could not be used during school hours. Nevertheless, 
the extra facilities and space were greatly welcomed, especially those of the 
secondary schools. 

Two replies came from part-time leaders who taught four days a week 
and worked one day as a centre leader in their classrooms. They saw an 
advantage in that other teachers entered a ‘working environment’ when 
they came to the centre, but the disadvantages were considerable. It was not 
possible to leave things out in the room from one session to the next, and 
the leaders found it very difficult to use the telephone, typewriter and 
duplicator without disturbing the class full of children. 

A major disadvantage mentioned by several of the other leaders was the 
noise from the children, Only one leader mentioned the lack of identity of 
the centre, when teachers tended to use the name of the school instead of 
the centre’s name. 

Two extremely difficult situations were mentioned, from a centre leader 
sharing with a primary school, and from one sharing with a secondary 
school. The headteacher of the primary school had previously been the 
Spare-time centre leader. The current full-time leader said the headteacher 


difficult to think of any advantages at all: “Sharing resources seems to be 
one of those ideas which are good in theory but which do not work in 
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‘without notice, much less request’, while the staff of the school “used the 
centre as a reprographics factory with no spin-off in terms of attendance at 
INSET activities’. Cases such as these were rare and, overall, most leaders 
who shared with a school seemed fairly happy but said it required co- 
Operation and mutual understanding. 

The centre leaders who shared with a college were overwhelmingly in 
favour and found considerable advantages in the arrangement. These 
could be grouped under three headings: ‘material’, ‘human’ and ‘social’. 
The material benefits were those such as the centre’s access to better 
reprographic and audio-visual (A/V) equipment in the college. There was 
also access toa large number of rooms, halls, gymnasia, specialist and craft 
facilities, catering facilities and even, in one case, a shop and a restaurant. 
These were frequently available to the centre during the ‘twilight period’ 
of 4.30-7.00. A great advantage seen by all the leaders was the avail- 
ability of the college library. A р 

Under ‘human’ resources were the use of the college technicians, typing 
pools, maintenance staff, telephone operators and caretakers. The ‘social’ 
benefit mentioned by most of the leaders was the professional stimulation 
from the college tutors which reduced the isolation felt by the leaders. They 
also believed that sharing with a college helped to lower the barriers 
between the various phases of education and provide a wider range of 
Contact for teachers visiting the centre. The disadvantages were fairly 
minor. The one most commonly mentioned was the fact that rooms in the 
College had to be booked in advance and time was taken up in negotiating 
for the use of college facilities. Several mentioned lack of storage space, and 
One leader found it very difficult to get the caretaker to move furniture and 
€quipment in the centre. Another leader mentioned the lack of centre 
identity, where the centre tended to be seen as part of the college, but he 
felt this did not affect the centre’s activities. TO | 

The centre leaders who shared with adult education institutions raised 
тапу of the same points as those who shared with colleges. However, there 
were far fewer facilities which the centre could use compared to those in 
Colleges. Mutual use was made of rooms, with the adult education people 
Using some of the centre’s rooms during the day, while the centre used the 
adult education rooms and specialist art and craft facilities between 4.30 
and 6.00 p.m. Use could be made of the adult education technicians and 
Caretakers and some of the staff were used for centre courses. Once again, 
Several of the leaders mentioned the stimulation they received from the 
adult education tutors which reduced the feeling of isolation. There were 
Problems of parking and difficulty in obtaining rooms at short notice, but 
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the major problem for centres was that most rooms could only be used 
between 4.30 and 6.00 рат. and that many of the rooms had multiple 
occupancy during the day. At one centre up to four different groups might 
use a room during the day, thus making it impossible for the centre to leave 
things in the room from one teacher session to the next. Several of the 
leaders suggested that the most important factors in sharing were the 
personalities of the senior post holders, а clear definition of their roles and 
responsibilities, a feeling of give and take and good communications which 
reduced threatening situations to a minimum. 

In those centres which shared a site with several educational agencies, 
the leaders believed that the advantages greatly outweighed the dis- 
advantages, although, as one pointed out, ‘it is often the disadvantages 
which appear to rear their heads and dominate our lives’. The economic 
advantages of shared maintenance and caretaking were again mentioned, 
as was the access to extra rooms and facilities. Each unit in the complex 
usually had priority use of certain rooms between 9.00 a.m. and 4.00 p.m., 
after which they were bookable, although the offices of each unit remained 
sacrosanct. Important advantages were seen in sharing with units such 
as mathematics and reading, in that these contained a wealth of teacher 
materials. In some cases the centre was able to offer high quality repro- 
graphic facilities to the other units. By far the most important aspect 
mentioned was the centre leader’s feeling of being part of a professional 
community. This was again said to reduce the feeling of isolation and 
allow the sharing of ideas through frequent contact with colleagues in 
related fields. The disadvantages were relatively minor: pressure on car 
parking and telephone lines during the day, noise from a music centre 
and some confusion for teachers on their first visit. 

The remaining replies from leaders who shared with either a single 
educational agency or with a non-educational institution added little to 
the factors already mentioned. Those sharing with other educational 
agencies saw benefits, while those sharing with non-educational institu- 
tions had very little contact and identified few advantages in the arrange- 


ment. This was best summed up by one leader who had experience of 
both types of sharing: 


A marriage of convenience based solely on the use of premises seems to have 
little to offer other than problems. A joint use of premises which also has some 
Joint interest works well and is of benefit to all parties. 
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The centres’ resources 


An important aspect of teachers’ centres is the provision of resources and 
equipment to back up those in the area schools. Leaders were asked to 
Provide details of the facilities in their centre and these are shown in 
Table 9. The table Suggests that most multi-purpose centres were well 
equipped with basic items such as tape recorders, projectors, cameras and 
books for teachers, and that the majority of these were available on loan. 
In order to extend their loan facilities (in addition to getting more items 
of equipment), leaders believed they needed extra clerical and technical 
Staff to administer and maintain the equipment. 


Table 9 Centres’ equipment and resources 


Percentage of centres 


Equipment Available for use Available 


in teachers’ centre for loan 

Tape recorder 97 84 
Slide Projector 97 82 
Overhead projector 96 72 
Textbooks Гог teachers 95 93 
Viewing screen 94 70 
Film projector 91 79 
Books and material for pupils 81 77 
Record player 81 28 
Still camera 80 75 
Video recorder 65 52 
Сте сатега 59 57 
Epidiascope 53 44 
Public address system 31 a 
Duplicating machine 97 5 
Photocopier 89 М 
Heat copier 88 Ы 
Typewriter (for teachers’ use) 81 5 
Electronic stencil cutter 68 А 
Laminator 53 A 
Binding machine 39 Й 
Offset litho 28 

4 ж 


Computer terminal 


* Я 
Not applicable j 
Data from 238 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 10). Data collected 1979. 
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The greatest shortage of equipment was felt to be in video cameras and 
recorders but 46 per cent of all the multi-purpose centre leaders said they 
recorded television broadcasts for schools on request. A possible problem 
with this, however, mentioned at several of the case-study centres, was 
the lack of compatability between the centre’s video recorder and those 
in some of the schools. It should be noted that since the survey was 
conducted many more centres have acquired microcomputers than the 
4 per cent shown in Table 9 who had computer terminals. The other items 
of equipment that a number of centre leaders wanted were offset lithos, 
laminators, binders and high speed photocopiers. 

In the case-study centres the amount of emphasis on the loan of equip- 
ment and materials varied considerably. In one centre the leader ‘loaned 
anything that could be moved’, while in another the leader encouraged 
teachers not to see the loan materials as just a means of topping up their 
deficiencies but as an aid to experimenting. At some of the centres there 
was virtually non-stop use of the photocopier, laminator, ring binder and 
printing facilities and one of the centres had developed a major publishing 
side to its activities. This had started through the use of some Manpower 
Services people and was now so successful that it financed an additional 
half-time clerical assistant. The leader felt the advantages of publishing 
were that it produced teacher material at low cost, that the material was 
local and written by teachers for teachers and that it was an important 
aspect for many of the centre’s curriculum groups. However, some of the 
leaders saw dangers in emphasizing the equipment and resource side, in 
that this could backfire and the schools might only see the centre in this 
role. Opinion was divided on the need for an offset litho machine. There 
was the problem of the lack of trained staffand the amount of time required 
to operate the machine, coupled with some leaders’ fears that the centre 
might become a Teprographic factory. In contrast, other leaders felt that 
an offset would draw more teachers to the centre, which would have a 
spin-off effect on the centre’s activities. 

The need for equipment and resources at the centre is obviously related 
to the level of provision in the catchment schools and centre leaders were 
asked to give their opinion on the adequacy of provision in the local schools 
(Table 10). 

As an example of how to read Table 10, the top line shows that 51 
per cent of the centre leaders considered that the provision of audio-visual 
equipment in the primary schools in their area was ‘adequate’, while 39 
per cent of leaders thought the provision was ‘not adequate’ and 10 per 
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Table 10 Centre leaders’ opinions of the adequacy of provision of A/V and 
reprographic equipment in their catchment schools 


Adequate Not adequate Don't know 


Percentage of leaders 
Primary schools 


Audio-visual equipment 51 39 10 
Video equipment 13 76 11 
Reprographic equipment 34 57 9 
Secondary schools 

Audio-visual equipment 79 9 12 
Video equipment 64 22 14 
Reprographic equipment 75 16 9 
Middle schools* 

Audio-visual equipment 63 12 25 
Video equipment 33 40 27 
Reprographic equipment 52 24 24 


* Only 64 centres had middle schools in their catchment area. 
Data from 221 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 27). 


cent did not know. Table 10 shows that, as might be expected, centre 
leaders felt that secondary schools and middle schools were relatively well 
provided for, compared to primary schools, especially with video and 
reprographic equipment. As shown in Table 9, the majority of centres 
had books for teachers and pupils, and leaders were asked their opinions 
on the importance of these collections. Seventy-eight per cent of the leaders 
said it was very important to have books for teachers but only 40 per 
cent said it was very important to have books and materials for pupils. 

One of the most important factors affecting the variety of provision 
is the staffing at the centre and the next section shows the results from 
the centre leaders’ questionnaire on this aspect. 


Centre staffing 

As was pointed out earlier in this chapter, many of the first centre leaders 
were part-time or spare-time. However the data from the centre leaders 
questionnaire showed that at the time of the survey in 1979, the situation 
had changed and 70 per cent of the multi-purpose centres now had full- 
time leaders, 19 per cent had part-time and 11 per cent spare-time leaders. 
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Table 11 Centre staffing by catchment area 


Centre’s catchment area 


Mixed 

Urban Rural (Urban and rural) 

Centrelleader Number of Number of Number of 
centres 96. centres y centres У 

Full-time 65 94 25 40 81 73 
Part-time 4 6 24 38 17 15 
Spare-time 0 0 14 22 13 12 
Totals 69 100 63 100 П 100 


Data from 243 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 5). 


However, the proportions varied depending on the position of the centre 
and Table 11 shows the distribution of staffing by the centres’ catchment 
areas. 

A clear difference in staffing is shown in Table 11: urban centres had 
a higher proportion of full-time leaders than either the mixed or rural 
centres and no spare-time leaders at all. The vast majority of spare-time 
and part-time leaders were to be found in centres with a mixed catchment 
area and especially in the rural centres. 


Table 12 Centres with part-time and spare-time leaders: leaders’ other duties 


Number of 


multi-purpose 
Other duties 


centres о 
Теасћег 19 28 
Headteacher 19 2 
Leader of more than one centre 19 28 
College/adult education lecturer 5 
Adviser/AEO*, advisory teacher у 5 8 
Total 67 100 


* Assistant Education Officer 
(Data missing for 5.) 


| Additional questions were asked to find out the other duties of the part- 
time and spare-time leaders, and the details are shown in Table 12. As 
the table shows, the majority of part-time and spare-time leaders were 
teachers and headteachers. Nine multi-purpose and two of the specialist 
centres were run by leaders who operated more than one centre but these 
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twenty-one centres accounted for only eight people, one of the leaders 
Tunning six centres! 

The centres run by part-time and spare-time leaders attempted to cover 
the same range of activities, although not volume, as those in other centres. 
There were, however, severe constraints on these leaders, the major ones 
being little or no time to visit schools, usually no office or telephone of 
their own and only a few hours per week of clerical help. 

Only five leaders of multi-purpose centres and three leaders of specialist 
Centres were seconded. It seems that the numbers were considerably higher 
in the early days of centres and one of the case-study centre leaders said 
that it had been a good introduction for him. However, he felt at least 
а two-year secondment was necessary to understand the centre, although 
there might be difficulties in returning to school after such an interval. 

Very few of the leaders had an assistant or deputy leader. The replies 
from the questionnaire showed that only 10 per cent of the multi-purpose 
centres had full-time deputy or assistant leaders and an additional 7 per 
cent had a part-time assistant leader. 

An important factor affecting the work of the centres was the amount 
Of secretarial time the leader received. Table 13 shows the number of hours 
Of secretarial help at multi-purpose centres. The figures shown are the 
‘otal number of secretarial hours per week at each centre; for example, 
‘wo part-time secretaries, one working twenty hours and the other fifteen 
hours, are shown as a total of thirty-five hours per week. 


Table 13 Secretarial help at multi-purpose centres 
Percentage of centres 


Total hours/week 
None 10 
1-10 14 
11-20 16 
21-30 а 
31-40 22 
41-50 2 
51-60 4 
61-70 2 
71-80 2 
81-90 1 
91-100 5 
Over 100 Ў 
100 


Data from 248 multi-purpose centres. 
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Table 13 shows that 10 per cent of the multi-purpose centres had no 
secretarial help at all and an additional 30 per cent had fewer than twenty 
hours per week. About 40 per cent had the equivalent of one full-time 
secretary or more. The survey also showed that only 27 per cent of the 
multi-purpose centres had technicians compared to 50 per cent of the 
specialist centres. Just over half of the multi-purpose centres had their 
own caretaker and cleaners but centres in shared premises were able to 
make use of the staff from the other institutions. 

Lack of staff was mentioned in 50 of the 189 centre leaders’ replies 
as a major constraint on the work of the centre. The case-study leaders 
pointed out that all centre staff had to be very adaptable and take on 
a variety of tasks. They stressed that good secretaries were invaluable to 
the running of the centre. Several of the secretaries had worked at the 
centres for a number of years and were able to deal efficiently with teachers” 
inquiries and equipment loans. A full-time secretary or caretaker allowed 
the centre to stay open even when the leader was out visiting schools, 
although a number of the leaders believed they achieved greater flexibility 
by employing several part-time secretaries. 


Finance 


As might be expected, lack of finance was mentioned as a constraining 
factor in 42 of the 189 centre leaders’ replies. This was an area on which 
information was sought from the LEAs but, as Kaplan (1980) pointed 
out in an Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) report, it is notoriously difficult to obtain comparable data on 
INSET finance. The LEA questionnaire asked for details of centre 
finance under a number of headings: employees’ salaries; premises’ 
expenses such as heating, lighting and furniture; equipment and materials, 
establishment expenses such as postage and telephones; transport; loan 
and debt charges; centre leaders’ budget for course materials, fees, etc. 
Most of the authorities supplied information on finance but only the data 
from fifty-eight LEAs was clearly comparable across these headings. The 
actual amounts varied considerably, and to allow a meaningful com- 
parison the totals have been divided by the number of teachers in the 
LEA. Table 14 thus shows the expenditure per teacher per annum, 
including the reimbursement of teachers’ travelling expenses. 

It can be seen from the first line of the table that twelve LEAs spent 
the equivalent of between £9-6 and #12-0 per teacher on their centres 
for the year 1979/80. The table shows a large variation in expenditure 
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Table 14 LEA expenditure on teachers’ centres (1979/80 figures) 


£ per teacher per annum Number of LEAs Percentage 

£9-6-£12-0 12 20 
#12:1–Е16:0 8 14 
£16-1-£20-0 8 14 
£20-1-£24-0 П 19 
£24-1-£28-0 7. 12 
£28-1-£32-0 4 7 
£32-1-£36-0 5 9 
£36-1-£40-0 2 3 
£40-1 1 2 
Number of LEAs 58 100 


across LEAs, from a minimum of #9:6 to a maximum of #40:1 per 
teacher, with the average figure across the fifty-eight LEAs being £20-7 
per teacher per annum. No pattern was found to explain the variation 
which did not depend simply on urban/rural differences or the number 
of centres in each LEA. When the 1978/79 figures were compared with 
those for 1979/80, only seven of the fifty-eight LEAs had a decrease, which 
averaged 5-8 per cent. The others had increases which averaged 15-8 per 
cent but it should be remembered that a high rate of inflation existed 
at the time, so in real terms there was only a small increase in centre finance. 
An interesting statistically significant relationship* was found between the 
LEA expenditure on centres per teacher and the adviser:teacher ratio 
(dealt with in Chapter V). A higher expenditure per teacher on centres 
was related to a better adviser: teacher ratio. This suggests that where 
LEAs have a relatively high investment in their teachers’ centre they also 
have a relatively high investment in their advisory team as expressed by 
the adviser: teacher ratio. Of course, the converse is true for some LEAs 
With a relatively low investment in both their centre and their advisory 
team. 

For each centre the proportion of the total budget varied somewhat 
across each of the headings given earlier but a common pattern was: 


Employees’ salaries 50% 
Premises (e.g. heating and lighting) 20", 
Leaders’ budget ie 


Equipment and materials 


* Linear regression p < 0-02. 
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Establishment (e.g. postage, telephones) 594, 
Loan/debt charges EA 
Transport 2% 


Data from the survey of centre leaders indicated that the major 
responsibility for deciding how the centre’s budget should be spent rested 
with the leader, as Table 15 clearly shows. In specialist centres the leader 
also had the major responsibility for the centre’s budget but the advisers 
played a larger part than in the multi-purpose centres. 


Table 15 Major responsibility for deciding how the centre’s budget is spent 


Major responsibility Multi-purpose centres 
% 

Centre leader 92 

Centre committee 29 

Advisers 7 

Teachers 6 

Assistant Education Officer 6 


Data from 248 multi-purpose centres. 
Percentages do not total 100 as more than one group could be marked. 


Summary 


This chapter has emphasized the variety of origins, amenities, staffing and 
resources characteristic of teachers’ centres which defies easy summary. 
Evidence from the LEAs confirmed that the major influences on the rapid 
development of teachers’ centres during the 1960s were the Nuffield 
curriculum projects, the raising of the school leaving age (RoSLA) and 
the support of the Schools Council. The case study of the opening of one 
centre illustrated the key roles of officers within the LEA, and the 
difficulties associated with defining clearly the role of the centre and its 
leader. The wide range of centre resourcing and the variation in centre 
funding across LEAs was apparent from the national surveys. As ех- 
pected, the effects of limited funding were most clearly seen in the area 
of staffing. Just under one-third of the multi-purpose centres were run 
by part-time or spare-time leaders and the majority of these were in rural 
areas. The questionnaire replies from these leaders showed that the limited 
ume available placed severe constraints on their ability to visit schools and 
to develop the centre’s activities. Few leaders had deputy or assistant 
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leaders and 40 per cent of the multi-purpose centres had less than twenty 
hours per week secretarial help. 

Very few of the centres were in purpose-built accommodation and most 
were in buildings which had been adapted, but about one-fifth were sited 
in premises which had not been modified at all. In order to overcome 
the restrictions caused by lack of space and resources, centres made use 
of the facilities in schools and other institutions. Other problems, however, 
such as the lack of parking space at the centre, were less easily resolved. 

A number of authorities located their centres in shared premises. In 
most cases the advantages of sharing outweighed any disadvantages and 
the leaders who shared with colleges, adult education institutions and 
various educational agencies found the availability of rooms and equip- 
ment of great help. They also derived considerable benefit from their 
contact with the staff of the various institutions and agencies and thought 
that this reduced the feeling of professional isolation – a problem 


mentioned by many centre leaders. 


ПІ. The centres’ activities 


The range of centre activities has increased considerably from the 1960s 
and in some areas centres are now one of the most important support 
agencies for teachers. Even a cursory glance through a collection of centre 
programmes indicates the variety of activities undertaken and these may 
represent only part of what a centre has to offer. Clearly, any attempt 
at comprehensive documentation is fraught with difficulties: what is 
attempted in this chapter is a description of some of the more common 
forms of provision. 

The first section of the chapter uses data from the teachers’ question- 
naire to illustrate their use of the centre. The following section con- 
centrates on centre courses and uses information drawn from the national 
survey and the twelve case-study centres. The other major focus of the 
chapter is on curriculum groups, where again the survey data provides 
a national picture and the case studies are used to examine some of the 
processes involved in curriculum groups. The rest of the chapter briefly 
summarizes the variety of other activities undertaken by centres. Other 
research relevant to INSET courses and curriculum development is 
outlined and the concept of the centre as a ‘neutral ground’ is examined. 


Activities and teachers’ use of the centre 


As described in Chapter I, twelve centres were chosen for more detailed 
studies which involved interviews with the leader and heads and teachers 
in surrounding schools. In addition, every member of staff in the selected 
schools was sent a short questionnaire. Of the 1,168 questionnaires 
returned, 90 per cent of the teachers had used their local centre at some 
time. Table 16 shows their use of each centre under various activity 
headings. Most of the headings are self-explanatory but some may need 
elaboration: “use services’ refers to photocopying, printing, binding and 
laminating, etc.; ‘meetings’ are those by unions and professional associa- 
tions as well as subject associations: ‘working groups’ are groups involved 
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with curriculum materials, teaching methods, etc.; and ‘induction meet- 
ings’ are those for probationary teachers in their first year of teaching. 


Table 16 Teachers’ use of each case-study centre 


Case-study centres 
AB CD E FG H LI RKU Zola 
teachers 


Percentage of teachers from each centre 
Meetings бо 37 GF 58 66 39 Т0 03 о 70 
Talks/lectures 61 68 72 67 58 56 45 70 62 64 59 65 62 
Visit exhibitions 37 57 65 63 47 51 60 58 66 72 60 57 57 
Use services 64 36 37 33 50 25 21 74 53 19 57 60 46 
Working groups 40 43 55 37 47 28 33 60 39 58 38 45 44 


Information/ 


advice from 

centre staff 2635 36 20 DE 26 13 36 35 38 32 41 

Courses 29 49 54 41 26 26 27 58 29 25 35 36 35 

Induction 

Meetings да. 38 28 35 12, 25 29 48 3728 32 42 32 

Borrow 

equipment 98 42 29 12 21 16 23 7% 27 13 33 32 31 

Conferences 98 25 33 27 19 14 27 3B 51 19 17 32 28 
2: 46 Bl 9 ab 15 24 


Social events 36: 6 5139. +5. 10 


Award-bearing 


courses 10 16 7 10 3 BS Mh 26 2 
Number of 
teachers 90 69 111 51 133 61 84 50 119 69 98 117 1,052 


Percentages do not total 100 as each teacher could mark more than one use of the centre. 


The first entry on the top line of Table 16 shows that at centre A, 70 per 
cent of the teachers who replied to the questionnaire and had been to 
the centre, had attended at least one meeting. Reading across, figures are 
shown for each of the case-study centres, while the end column shows 
the percentage of teachers across all twelve centres. Some of the differences 
across centres shown in the table can be explained by centres’ varying 
emphasis on each type of activity. This is probably most evident in ‘social 
events’ which at centre C were attended by a relatively large proportion 
Of teachers (51 per cent) as compared with centres B, E and G. Differences 
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with the leader’s and advisers’ offices on Opposite sides of a large hall, 
which considerably facilitated the interaction between the teachers, the 


Looking at the similarities in Table 16 Suggests that at most of the case- 


study centres the majority of teachers in the sample had been to meetings, 
talks and exhibitions. Some of the activities were ‘one-off’ events which 


Primary teachers had been to a series of meetings compared to 56 per 
cent of the secondary teachers. Differences were also related to the 


All the centres in the national Survey offered courses for their teachers 
on a variety of to 

the centres’ ‘visible curriculum’ and teachers seem (0 expect centres to 
years. This Produced a list of over a thousand courses from 223 multi- 


Purpose centres, which were then classified into topic areas. Table 17 shows 
the twenty topics listed most frequently. 


ae 
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Table 17 Most popular courses workshops 


‘Please list the five most popular courses/workshops in your recent experience, 
Say, in the last two years, Indications of popularity might include full bookings, 
good attendance and requests for courses to be repeated.’ 


Topic Number of centres 
Primary language and reading 165 
Primary mathematics 127 
Primary art and craft 127 
Environmental studies 46 
Music 46 
First aid 42 
Primary science 36 
Primary management 34 
Secondary management 32 
Secondary language 30 
Special education 26 
Audio-visual 23 
Sports and outdoor activities 21 
Pastoral care 18 
Primary education – general 16 
Reprographics 15 
Secondary mathematics 13 
Nursery education 12 
Remedial education “4 


Drama 


Data from 223 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 25). 


terms and cover a wide range of individual course titles. The table shows 
the Popularity of primary activities and, not unexpectedly, primary 
teachers’ interest in the basic topics of language, mathematics, art and 
Craft. The list of 1,065 popular courses covered about sixty areas and 
reflected centres’ attempts to meet local needs. Some examples other than 
those shown in Table 17 included study skills, multiracial education, 
accountability and assessment. | 

Each centre leader was asked to consider the courses held during the 
Spring term 1979 and to estimate the proportion of courses: (a) led by 
different types of leader, (b) held at different venues and (c) held in and 
Out of school hours. The details are given in Tables 18. 19 and 20. 
Table 18 shows the variation of course leaders across centres. The top 
line shows that in thirty-eight centres no courses were led by teachers, 
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Table 18 Course leaders 


Course leaders t 
Percentage Centre College 
of courses Teachers Advisers leader lecturer Others* 


Number of centres 


None 38 38 109 116 115 

1-10 24 31 67 64 55 
11-20 40 38 23 32 31 
21-30 43 46 22 14 30 
31-40 31 31 П 12 12 
41-50 31 25 7 10 8 
51-60 20 15 4 4 3 
61-70 6 8 1 0 0 
71-80 14 9 2 1 1 
81-90 1 3 1 0 0 
91-100 7 П 8 2 0 


Data from 255 multi-purpose and specialist centres (data missing for 31). 

As more than one type of course leader could be found at each centre, the rows do not 
total 255. 

* Others: e.g. educational Psychologists, commercial representatives, social workers, etc, 


while in thirty-eight centres no courses were led by advisers and at 109 
centres no courses were led by the centre leader. On average, across 
centres the proportions of course leaders were: 32 per cent teachers, 32 
per cent advisers, 14 per cent centre leaders, 11 per cent college lecturers 
and 11 per cent others (e.g. educational Psychologists, St. John’s 
ambulancemen, commercial Tepresentatives). The table demonstrates that 
most centre leaders led a relatively small Proportion of courses themselves 


per cent in schools and 7 per cent at other venues. Clearly, the centre 
was the venue for most courses, although where specialist facilities such 
as laboratories or gymnasia were required, schools or colleges were used. 
The few centres which held none of their courses at the centre either had 
no building at all or had inadequate facilities for courses and thus held 
them elsewhere. Although not shown in table, rural centres tended to have 
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Table 19 Venues for courses organized by the centre 


Venues 
Percentage of courses Teachers’ centre School Other venue 
Number of centres 

None П 66 166 

1-10 3 68 51 
11-20 1 42 14 
21-30 8 38 12 
31-40 8 15 1 
41-50 20 П 6 
51-60 14 4 2 
61-70 25 1 1 
71-80 55 3 0 
81-90 40 0 1 
91-100 72 9 3 


Data from 257 multi-purpose and specialist centres (data missing for 29). 


a higher proportion of courses held in schools, possibly reflecting the need 
to reduce the travelling distance for teachers in outlying areas. The location 
of activities was of particular concern to one of the case-study leaders 
who had set up groups of school representatives in each area to determine 
local needs. From these meetings the centre leader, in conjunction with 
the representatives, decided on the best venue for each activity, some 
of which were held locally, with others held centrally at the teachers’ 
centre. 

The centre leaders’ questionnaire also sought information on the timing 
of courses and this is shown in Table 20. The table shows that sixty-five 
Centres (25 per cent) had no school-time courses at all, while only ten 
centres (4 рег cent) held 91-100 per cent of their courses in school time. In 
Most of these, all the courses were run by the advisers during school time; 
in some, however, teams of advisory teachers organized activities on a 
school-based approach during the day. In the majority of cases, most 
Courses were held out of school time. The average percentages across 
Centres were: 67 per cent out of school time, 23 per cent in school time 
and 10 per cent a mixture of in- and out-of-school time. The fact that 
the majority of courses were held out of school time was something that 
Many teachers felt strongly about and this is discussed in more detail in 
Chapter VI. 

At the case-study centres the team became participant observers in some 
Of the week's activities. The intention was not to carry out a detailed 
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Table 20 Timing of centre courses 


Timing of courses 


In Out of Beginning іп Some sessions 
Percentage school school school time, in school time, 
of courses time time ending out some out 


Number of centres 


None 65 15 143 211 

1-10 70 12 66 35 
11-20 43 12 29 П 
21-30 16 14 6 0 
31-40 15 П 4 0 
41-50 12 14 4 1 
51-60 7 19 3 0 
61-70 7 16 0 0 
71-80 9 38 1 1 
81-90 6 43 7А 0 
91-100 10 66 2 l 


Data from 260 multi-purpose and specialist centres (data missing for 26). 


evaluation but to observe at first hand a selection of activities. In each 
case, where possible, the course leader and some of the participating 
teachers were interviewed informally. 

The following examples of courses have been chosen to illustrate those 
on the theoretical-practical dimension and to show the involvement of 
the centre with other agencies in what is termed the ‘INSET network’. 
Most of the courses at the centre used a mixture of theory and practice. 
At the extremes a few were almost totally theoretical or totally practical. 
At the practical end were courses which the Americans have termed ‘make 
and take’ — teachers make things and take them away for use in their 
classroom. An example of this was ‘making maths equipment’. The course 
leader, an experienced infant teacher, laid out around the sides of the room 
examples of workcards she had made for her own use. These were used 
as models for the teachers, who made their own versions from the materials 
available. The room was a hive of activity, with lots of discussion among 
the teachers as they cut, glued and laminated. The course leader moved 
from table to table talking about how she used the workcards in her class- 
room. This sort of purely practical course was very popular and the course 
leader said she had run it for several years and had toured a number of 
centres in the LEA. Interviews with the teachers showed they liked the 
course because it gave them the opportunity to make materials which were 
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relevant to their immediate classroom needs. They also liked to pick up 
ideas from other teachers. 

A similar practical emphasis was seen at another centre. Here, the course 
had originated as the ‘Primary Extension Project’ funded by the Council 
for Educational Technology. This was designed to help teachers make 
greater use of machines such as the Language Master and the Syncrofax.* 
It was aimed at infant and junior teachers and covered reading, mathe- 
matics and science, and was run for one afternoon per week for a term. 
This had finished some time ago but since the teachers wanted to continue, 
the course leader, a local teacher who had been seconded, ran a series 
of meetings after school. Interviews with the teachers showed that in some 
cases the whole staff of a school had been on the course. The head of 
an infant school said that two teachers had been strongly impressed by 
the course and the school had bought a Languagemaster. The head then 
decided that all the staff should go on the course. Two teachers at a time 
were released for one afternoon per week, with the head taking one class 
and sharing the other among the teachers. The course had helped the 
school to build up a resource bank of materials. Asin the previous example, 
the teachers liked being able to produce material which was immediately 
available for use in the classroom. Several said they would not have stayed 
behind in their own school to make materials, but they liked coming to 
the centre to work and exchange ideas with other teachers. The willingness 
of teachers to exchange ideas with each other freely in this and other centre 
groups was a noticeable feature of all the centres visited. 

Of all the courses observed by the team at the twelve case-study centres, 
only three were at the theoretical extreme. One was a home economics 
Course for secondary teachers where the LEA adviser and a lecturer from 
а college of education were trying to introduce an approach based on 
Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. Interviews with some of 
the teachers showed that they were highly critical of this theoretical 
approach, as they felt it had little relevance to their classroom situation. 
At other centres advisers and teachers were using materials from Schools 
Council projects such as Home Economics in the Middle Years (Home 
and Family) and Early Mathematical Experiences. In both cases the 
Centres had previously worked with the national project teams at the pilot 
Stage and were now disseminating the newly published material to other 


teachers in a largely theoretical manner. a 
As stated above, many of the courses in which the team participated 


: Language Master: Bell and Howell; Syncrofax: E. J. Arnold. 
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used a mixture of theory and practice – for example a primary mathematics 
course run by an advisory teacher from a neighbouring LEA. This was 
a five-session course on the basic rules of mathematics using Dienes 
multibase equipment. The forty teachers used the equipment and worked 
in groups on problems set by the course leader. He said afterwards that 
he tried to get about 50 per cent theory, using overhead projections 
(OHPs), and 50 per cent practical time, when the teachers used the multi- 
base equipment. The aim was to show teachers how they could use the 
equipment with their pupils. Short interviews with some of the teachers 
suggested that they found the course extremely valuable. The mathematics 
adviser who was present said that the course had been run twice previously 
and they were planning to run it again as a number of teachers had had 
to be turned away. He believed that the strength of the course was that 
it made teachers think about the way they taught mathematics. 

A few of the courses used role playing and simulation techniques. One 
dealt with disruptive pupils in secondary schools and the course leaders 
were university lecturers from the education and drama departments. Role 
playing was used to help teachers understand the motives underlying 
disruptive behaviour. The session the team observed was the first of six 
and used a series of improvisations as warm-up exercises. This was 
followed by a group discussion about a disruptive incident outlined by 
the course leader. Later in the course it was planned to videotape the 
teachers role playing a problem situation and then to replay the tape as 
a focus for discussion and as a feedback to the actors. At the end of the 
first session each teacher was asked by the course leader to say what they 
‘resented’ and ‘appreciated’ about the session. There was general apprecia- 
tion for the help the course was giving and the knowledge that other 
teachers had experienced similar problems. However, teachers felt there 
had not been enough time for the exercise and one resented the forced 
interaction. 

A second example of role play was observed in a DES management 
course. These were regional courses with some sessions in lecture form 
at a university and follow-up sessions in smaller groups held at the local 
teachers’ centre. The teachers were all secondary deputy heads or senior 
members of staff and the course was seen as a training ground for future 
headship. In the session observed by the team, the course leader was an 
LEA adviser who allocated the roles of ‘head’, ‘aggressive parent’ and 
‘struggling teacher’. The three teachers went out of the room to prepare 
their scenario, then returned and enacted the situation for about five 
minutes. This was used as the focus of the group discussion. At the end 
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e session, the teachers said i а 
way to understand complex oe that role play was a good 
_ The number of management courses appeared to have grown con- 
siderably in recent years and most LEAs and centres had courses and 
discussion groups for heads, deputies, heads of department and teachers 
with special responsibility for various curriculum areas in primary and 
middle schools. 

Many of the chief advisers and centre leaders spoke of the key role 
of the headteacher in any attempt at change in the school. In one LEA 
the heads and deputy heads from forty primary schools were involved 
in a concentrated exercise of two days’ release from school, plus a Saturday 
and two evenings over a two-week period. The course involved visits to 
other schools and small group work at the teachers’ centre. The centre 
leader, a general adviser and a lecturer on group dynamics ran a pre- 
liminary course for five advisers who then chaired the groups of head- 
teachers. The centre leader believed the course was very successful — a 
number of heads had changed their style as a result of the experience, 
and all the heads were now looking at innovation in their school. By the 
end of the year it was planned that all primary heads and deputies in 
the LEA would have completed the course. 

An additional strategy used by some L E As was to ask all primary heads 
to appoint a teacher with responsibility for a specific area of the 
curriculum, such as mathematics or language. Courses were run at the 
centre for the post-holder teachers who then acted as INSET agents within 
their schools. The major difficulty that arose was dissemination within 
the school. This seemed to be a problem which most LEAs encountered 
and, it appears, few have solved. One of the LEAs visited had attempted 
to tackle it by first calling a meeting of the primary heads to discuss the 
content of the course and the role of the post holder in the school, as 
it was recognized that the heads’ support was vital. The course involved 
both day release and evening meetings for the post holders and it was 
Suggested that the schools formed into groups of three or four. It had 
previously been found that just to give the post holders subject knowledge 
was not sufficient. An important part of the course focused on how to 
disseminate and work with the rest of the school staff. It was found that 
a lone, unsupported teacher in a school could do very little, but to send 
more than one teacher from each school on a course was too expensive. 
An effective technique was for teachers from different schools to support 
each other by working as a pair in each other’s school. In addition, task 
forces of teachers had been formed who were prepared to go to a school 
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and demonstrate teaching techniques or talk at staff meetings. Support 
material in the form of a mathematics tape/slide presentation had been 
developed at the teachers’ centre by a seconded teacher and a group of 
teachers meeting in their own time. It was too early to know how effective 
the programme was but it represents one of the few attempts found in 
the case studies to tackle what is perhaps one of the key problems of 
in-service education, the complex area of dissemination within the school. 

The types of course leader found at the case-study centres reflected a 
similar range to that shown above from data in the centre leaders’ question- 
naire. All the case-study leaders ran very few courses themselves and 
instead used teachers, advisers, college lecturers and a wide range of other 
people. Several of the centre leaders pointed out that the course leader 
was crucial and could easily make or break a course. They found course 
leaders by talking to other centre leaders, looking at other centres’ 
programmes, talking with advisers, teachers, commercial representatives 
and Schools Council Field Officers. It seemed that certain speakers and 
course leaders gained a reputation on the grapevine and were in great 
demand. 

Although centre leaders did not teach on many courses themselves, they 
were heavily involved in the planning of courses which meant consideration 
of such items as the content, format, materials and resources, speakers, 
administration and publicity, location and type and size of audience. In 
some centres the leaders did almost all the course planning alone, in others 
they worked as part of a planning team which might include teachers, 
advisers and lecturers. 

Information about teachers’ views on courses was obtained during inter- 
views both at the centres and in the schools. Their comments focused on 
most of the themes mentioned earlier, namely the theoretical-practical 
dimension, the content and format of courses, and course leaders. 

Generally the interviewed teachers wanted courses to be a mixture of 
theory and ‘practice, although there was a tendency for primary teachers 
and especially infant teachers to prefer workshops, while secondary 
teachers seemed to favour lecturers followed by a discussion. A number 
of factors may explain this, but one reason that emerged was that primary 
teachers placed emphasis on new practical ideas which they could use with 
their pupils while secondary teachers tended to emphasize the acquisition 
of subject knowledge. The applicability of course material to a teacher's 
own classroom was an important factor and teachers did not like courses 
which they felt dealt with ‘ideal’ situations. Many teachers said that a 
valuable aspect of a course was the discussion time, where they felt a great 
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deal could be learned from their colleagues. However, they pointed out 
that without adequate control by the course leader there was a danger 
that this could sometimes degenerate into ‘waffle’ or a series of anecdotes. 

Teachers perceived that a major factor in the success of a course was 
the quality of the course leader. Different types of teacher expressed a 
preference for various kinds of leader. Some teachers preferred the leader 
to be an experienced teacher and felt that some lecturers and advisers 
were out of touch with the classroom. Others disagreed and preferred 
advisers and lecturers as course leaders, seeing this as a way of obtaining 
up-to-date information. All types of teacher welcomed the ‘outside expert’ 
as an occasional change from the familiar course leaders. A number of 
teachers expressed their dissatisfaction with courses where they were asked 
‘to be children’ and to do things at the child’s level. It was pointed out 
that course leaders had to be good teachers of adults which might require 
different skills from those needed to teach children. In addition, some 
teachers stressed the need for an accurate course description in the centre 
programme, saying that they had sometimes been misled about the level 
and content of a course. However, as some leaders pointed out, if more 
details were provided in the termly programme it could become too bulky 
and put some teachers off. A possible solution, used by a number of centres, 
was to give short outlines of the activities in the programme and then 
Provide further details about each one on a separate sheet sent out a few 


weeks before the start of the course. 


Curriculum development 


Although the short course and one-off lecture form a large part of the 
Programme, an important aspect of some centres’ work is their provision 
Of curriculum groups, and it should be remembered that а major impetus 
for the growth of centres came from the Nuffield curriculum projects in 
the 19605. Some centre leaders considered that courses had little lasting 
effect on teachers and argued that curriculum development was the corner- 
Stone of a teachers’ centre. To gain an idea of centres’ current work in 
this area, the leaders’ questionnaire asked for details of the centres’ involve- 
Ment in local and national curriculum projects during the last is ya 
In reply to this open-ended question, local curriculum ге а а 
Mentioned by 180 of the 248 multi-purpose centre leaders, w r т = 
Projects were mentioned by 124. It seems that some centres do li a 
no work in this area, while for others it is a major area of concern. 

replies from the centre leaders suggest that half of the multi-purpose centres 
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had no involvement with national curriculum projects and just over a 
quarter had no involvement with local curriculum development. However, 
it should be borne in mind that it is difficult to distinguish clearly 
curriculum development from other activities. Tables 21 and 22 show the 
frequency with which topics were mentioned as local and national curricu- 
lum development projects. The local curriculum projects named by the 
centre leaders have been grouped under fairly global headings in Table 
21 while the actual names of the various national curriculum projects are 
used in Table 22. 


Table 21 Local curriculum projects 


Topic Number of centres 
Environmental studies 55 
Local history 30 
Language (primary and secondary) 29 
Mathematics (primary and secondary) 24 
Mathematics guidelines 21 
Primary science 15 
Religious education 13 
Modern languages 13 
Reading 12 
Geography П 


Health education П 
Slow learners 

Gifted children 8 
Art and craft 8 
School and industry 7 
Careers and school leavers 6 
Humanities 6 
Music 


Data from 180 multi-purpose centres. 


Tables 21 and 22 show a range of topics reflecting centres’ concern to 
cover the whole curriculum. The number of centres involved with the 
various national projects seemed to be largely determined by the dis- 
semination policy of each project. For example, Communication Skills 
and Geography for the Young School Leaver put special emphasis on 


working with teacher groups at various centres. i е 
To obtain more detailed information on teachers’ involvement іп 
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Table 22 National curriculum projects 


Title of project Number of centres 
Schools Council Communication Skills 34 
Health Education 33 
Geography for the Young School Leaver 25 
Structuring of Play in the Infant/First School 17 
History 13-16 15 
Learning through Science 5-13 14 
History, Geography and Social Science 8-13 
(Place, Time and Society) 13 
Science 5-13 12 
Early Mathematical Experiences 11 
Geography 14-18 9 
Religious Education in Primary Schools 7 
Moral Education 8-13 (Startline) 6 
Home Economics in the Middle Years 
(Home and Family) 6 
Geography 16-19 5 
Council for Educational Technology Primary Extension 
Project 5 


Schools Council Music Education of Young Children 
(Time for Music) 
Careers Education and Guidance ( Work) 
Home Office Project Fire 


Data from 124 multi-purpose centres. 


curriculum groups a number of case-study centres were chosen which had 
a large number of working groups. The centre leader was asked to invite 
a number of teachers who had been involved in group work to the centre 
so that the team could interview them individually. These interviews and 
discussions with centre leaders indicated that. as might be expected, teacher 
groups started in a variety of ways. They might be initiated by a teacher 
wishing to meet other teachers, an adviser setting up a group of subject 
teachers, a subject association or CSE exam panel, a national project team 
from the Schools Council piloting work with a group of local teachers, 
the centre leader identifying a need, or an outside body such as the Home 
Office or the Central Electricity Generating Board wishing to work with 
teachers. In all cases the requests came to the centre leader who acted 
as a ‘linkage agent’ to bring people together. He or she usually did this 
by talking to the advisers and a network of key or ‘reference’ teachers 
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and heads – a core of teachers with whom the leader had built up a close 
personal and working relationship over a number of years. In some cases 
membership for a group was advertised in the centre programme, although 
several of the leaders said they did not favour this method for curriculum 
production groups. Instead, they preferred to contact individual teachers 
whom they thought might be interested, by letter or a visit to their school. 
These leaders argued that by handpicking teachers they considerably 
increased the chances of the group’s success. 

A group’s purpose might be simply to bring teachers with similar 
curricular interests together for discussions with occasional visits from 
outside speakers. This type of group was found in all the case-study centres, 
sometimes in the form of subject associations. In a similar way advisers 
often set up subject groups as a means of obtaining feedback and as a 
forum for discussion. Regardless of whether a discussion group was 
originated by the teachers, the subject associations or the advisers, they 
provided a valuable reference point for the various subject advisers. A 
noticeable trend in most of the LEAs visited was the creation of groups 
by advisers to produce curricular guidelines. This was often started by a 
county conference followed up by meetings at the local centre, where 
teachers generated ideas for the guidelines. These were fed back to the 
advisers’ central base, collated, edited and with approval from the chief 
adviser, CEO and the education committee issued as formal LEA guide- 
lines. Most of the LEAs visited were tackling only a few curriculum areas 
at a time, usually starting with mathematics and language and then 
moving on to art and craft, and so on. 

In one LEA the Chief Adviser had initiated a complete curriculum 
review which involved some 200 teachers in groups examining all curricu- 
lum areas across the whole pupil age range. This started with a three-day 
residential conference followed by work at the teachers’ centres with each 
group producing guidelines, which were then sent to every school. A 
difficulty with this wholesale approach was that some schools felt over- 
whelmed by the huge volume of paper that arrived on the head’s desk. 
In other schools the heads had coped with this by delegating sections of 
the curriculum review to different members of staff and asking for a report. 
Nevertheless, some teachers felt that too much had been taken on at once. 
Another apparent problem in the above example was that the dissemina- 
tion stage had not been considered at all. 

By way of contrast, in another LEA the Chief Adviser planned to follow 
up the issue of each guideline with a series of INSET courses at the 
teachers’ centres. He considered that the skills to use the ideas in the guide- 
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lines were more important than the materials themselves. This was a rare 
instance and most of the case-study LEAs seemed to develop guidelines 
with adviser-run teacher groups, issue them as LEA policy to every school 
and then stop. 

The curriculum study groups, whether or not they produced guidelines, 
played a valuable role in bringing teachers together for discussion of a 
curriculum area. At the twelve centres visited, the number of groups varied 
from eight to thirty-three. In some LEAs the curriculum groups acted 
as pressure groups and spoke to the authority as the grassroots voice of 
the teachers. Their strengths showed where there was no adviser for a 
curriculum area. Indeed, in one large LEA, teacher groups for religious 
education, art and craft and humanities had kept INSET courses going 
in the absence of subject advisers. Several of the chief advisers spoke highly 
of the various teacher groups as an important way of obtaining informa- 
tion in each of the curriculum areas. 

The purpose of other teacher groups was to produce curriculum material 
for use in the classroom. This type of group was far less common than 
the discussion group, as it required much greater commitment on a 
teacher’s part. These groups, again, could start in a variety of ways and 
in some cases curriculum discussion groups developed into curriculum 
production groups. A common pattern was to call an initial meeting or 
conference at the teachers’ centre to discuss the issues and reach some 
agreement as to the task and purpose of the group. The centre leader 
had a large hand in the formation stages of a group, usually acting as 
chair at the first few meetings, with the role of establishing the group 
and helping to clarify its objectives and method of work. Most of the 
centre leaders said they withdrew as soon as the group had nominated 
a leader. Once the group was in operation the centre leader would attend 
only occasional meetings to monitor progress and normally liaised through 
the group leader or secretary. The aim of most leaders was to get the 
group to be self-sufficient; their role was one of back-up, to obtain speakers 
and resources and give advice when requested. 

A group’s initial phase was one of discussion and identification of the 
task. However, it could take a considerable amount of time to reach a 
consensus as the teachers described what each currently did or thought 
should be included in a scheme of work or teaching pack. Once agreement 
had been reached on the definition of the task, the method of procedure 
and the form of the final product, topic areas were assigned to individuals 
or small sub-groups. A stage of ‘clueing up’ or obtaining basic information 
then took place which involved outside speakers, visits, courses and the 
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collection of existing materials. Groups usually met once or twice per term 
and between meetings teachers tried out the material in their own school. 
At the meetings teachers showed the materials and discussed the results 
of the classroom trials. Each teacher usually wrote up the first draft of 
their section independently, as most groups found it difficult to write as 
a committee. The drafts were then criticized by the group and changes 
recommended. Usually one or two teachers acted as editors in order to 
obtain a consistent style and presentation. 

The dissemination of a group’s end product could take a number of 
forms. While some groups ran a series of short courses, others held an 
exhibition of the material produced by the teachers and their pupils. Some 
groups held conferences to discuss their work or produced booklets, biblio- 
graphies and notes, or teaching packs which were sent to schools. Where 
a number of copies were required, teachers had to cope with the problems 
of reproduction of their original material. Throughout, the centre offered 
groups back-up resources in terms of photocopying, printing, audio and 
videotaping and slide copying. At some centres a graphics assistant 
produced high quality artwork from the teachers’ rough drawings and 
some had technicians who took over the printing side once the masters 
were produced. 

As teachers worked in their spare time, the production of any form 
of curriculum material inevitably took a considerable period of time, 
usually one or two years. A highly effective method was to second a teacher 
from the group to produce the finished copy. At one centre the equivalent 
of two teachers per year were seconded from curriculum groups for a 
period of one term and with the help of a graphics assistant produced 
extremely high quality material which was then sent out to schools. The 
groups at this centre did not produce material for individual teachers or 
schools but for the authority as a whole. Teachers were able to do 
individual work through the ‘do it yourself” facilities at the centre. Other 
centres had occasionally seconded teachers for shorter periods, such as 
a week or for two days a week during a term, to write up ideas from 
the group. All the centre leaders who had used secondment spoke highly 

-of its benefits. It was argued that this was an extremely cost-effective 
method of obtaining high quality curriculum material and that it 
demonstrated LEA support for the teacher groups. 

While the size of a curriculum discussion group could be over twenty 
teachers, several centre leaders recommended groups of around six to ten 
for producing curriculum material. All teachers in a curriculum production 
group had to be active and there was no way that ‘passengers’ could be 
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carried. In addition, as most work went on between meetings, it was 
important that at the meeting each teacher had enough time to show what 
they had been doing and to allow discussion by the rest of the group. 
In most groups it seemed that teachers would leave and the numbers fall, 
but usually new teachers would be found to fill the gaps. All the centre 
leaders and many of the teachers spoke about the ‘peaks and troughs’ 
of all types of curriculum groups. Some groups stopped meeting when 
key members left and were not replaced or when the group considered 
it had achieved its initial aims. In a few instances, once the original aim 
of producing material was achieved, groups went on to evaluate and 
improve the material, take part in its dissemination or produce further 
topics. 

Several teachers said that the main benefit of a curriculum group was 
the support it gave to each member which they could not find within their 
own schools. It seems, however, that only a small number of teachers 
are willing to give so much of their own time to curriculum development. 
It was noticeable in the interviews with curriculum group teachers that 
most had been in a number of other groups and attended a large number 
of courses, or were involved in high level award-bearing courses such as 
the M.Ed. Many were primary heads who had been involved with the 
centre for a number of years. 

Centre leaders and teachers mentioned a number of factors which con- 
tributed to the success or failure of a group. The most essential element 
was a group leader who had to arrange meetings, delegate work, check 
that things were done and provide ideas to stimulate and sustain the 
group’s interest. The leader also had to make sure that each member of 
the group was heard and had to be aware of each teacher’s background 
and work load when assigning aspects of the project. 

If no one was willing to take on the role of leader the group collapsed 
after the first few meetings. Other groups failed when the task had been 
identified and teachers felt it was not really what they wanted, or when 
they were not able to give the large amount of time and effort required. 
Some groups, as already mentioned, disintegrated when key members left 
and were not replaced, while in others a dominant sub-group could destroy 
the group’s cohesiveness. A remedial group, for example, had run success- 
fully for five years with changes of membership but apparently finally 
broke up when several teachers with psychology degrees began to dominate 
the group through their use of ‘jargon’ which excluded the other members. 
Clearly, group members need the skills of cooperative working for a group 
to succeed. The timing of the production of materials also presented 
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problems. If this took too long, many teachers lost interest or moved away, 
while, if materials were produced too early, teachers could be overwhelmed 
by production difficulties or be unhappy with the quality of the final 
product. 

The centre leader’s role in a curriculum group could take several forms 
and the following are illustrations of how three of the case-study leaders 
Operated in centres which had a strong tradition of curriculum group work. 

The first example shows the function of a centre leader in the complex 
process of establishing a group. A teacher ina rural first school telephoned 
the centre to ask if they had any material suitable for gifted children. The 
centre leader said that, unfortunately, they did not, but offered to visit 
the school to discuss the problem. A week later he met the staff during 
an extended coffee break, where the head and a class teacher said they 
felt they had failed ‘Steven’, a gifted child who had just moved to the 
middle school. In the centre leader's words, ‘there was an air of professional 
frustration and appeals for guidance’. The leader agreed to gather 
information and report back. He visited the middle school to interview 
the boy’s teacher and began to read some of the literature on gifted 
children. At the same time he was co-opted as a member of a Schools 
Council working party and through this met a Schools Council Field 
Officer, who supplied him with a list of LEAs who were working with 
gifted children. He contacted an advisory teacher for gifted children from 
one of the LEAs and invited her to give a talk at the teachers’ centre. 
Eighty teachers came to the lecture which was chaired by an assistant 
area education officer, who Suggested that a working party be formed. 
Three months later the centre leader arranged a full day conference with 
several prominent speakers. The working party got under way and was 
comprised of teachers, parents, educational psychologists and a college 
lecturer, and was chaired by the headteacher of Steven’s school. Six months 
later they had produced a draft document and a checklist on the identifica- 
tion of gifted children. These were circulated for teachers’ responses before 
being issued as a formal LEA document. Members of the working party 
had been funded by the authority to visit other L EAs and observe teachers 
and groups of gifted children. During a half-term break they had also 
set up a residential week for eighteen gifted children staffed by teachers 
from the working party. Currently the group had decided to advertise 
in the centre programme for more members to work on various topic areas. 
They aimed to identify suitable existing material and to develop their own. 

The second centre leader adopted the position of secretary for each 
curriculum production group and as such took on most of the functions 


leader to be so involved: as mentioned above, most leaders withdrew as 
soon as a group was established. Although the leader realized that his 
time commitment limited the number of groups that could operate in this 
way, it resulted in very successful groups, almost all of which produced 
high quality curriculum materials, 

Another of the case-study leaders worked in a completely different way 
and had initiated three major curriculum groups soon after opening the 
centre at the end of the 1960s. One of the three topics was the ‘integrated 
day’ which drew 178 teachers to the initial meeting, 120 of whom continued 
to meet for nine months in small discussion groups of ten, each chaired 
by a primary head. Outside speakers were brought in and 166 teachers 
went on a visit to another LEA which was Operating an integrated day 
in many of its schools. The curriculum groups proved to be very successful 
in putting the centre on the map and resulted in the ‘stimulus group’. 
This involved forty teachers divided into four groups, each of which chose 
a theme which the teachers worked on for two months with the centre 
leader acting as quartermaster, Each group was assigned a room at the 
centre to display the stimulus material on the four themes (fire, colour, 
machines and night). Teachers then brought their classes to the centre 
to explore the rooms, which acted as a stimulus for creative writing and 
involved some 2700 pupils over a six-week period. The teachers and centre 
leader felt this had worked well but were not happy with the follow-up. 
The next year they used smaller groups of teachers and the common theme 
of ‘illusions’. This worked so well that in the third year it was decided 
to involve students from a teacher training college and try an experimental 
approach using a professor of education as a consultant. The plan was 
for the college to train its Students in classroom observation to work with 
the teachers and children. In retrospect, the teachers and centre leader 
felt that it was not a great success, although the students thought it was 
one of the best parts of their course. 

The centre leader also developed an adult version of the project. This 
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started on a Friday evening with an informal social gathering. A film or 
short piece of drama was used as a stimulus. The teachers then worked 
individually or in small groups using all the facilities of the centre to 
develop their ideas, using the stimulus as a starting point. The group 
reassembled on Saturday evening to show each other what they had 
produced and a final summing up took place on Sunday morning. This 
proved a very popular exercise and was run annually for the last six years. 
From the various types of curriculum work the current ‘themes and 
projects’ venture developed. This had three components: some teachers 
were writing a teachers’ handbook, others were developing curriculum 
material with the aid of two girls from a Manpower Services scheme, while 
other teachers were setting up courses. All were aimed at helping teachers 
with project work in schools. 


Induction and probationers’ meetings 


Induction forms the second of the ‘triple I’ (initial, induction and in-service) 
phases of a teacher's professional development. Centre leaders were asked 
if their LEA had a programme of induction and, if so, whether the centre 
was involved. LEA programmes were reported by 222 of the 286 centres 
and, in areas where a programme existed, 75 per cent of the multi-purpose 
and 59 per cent of the specialist centres were involved. However. the рго- 
gramme and type of centre involvement varied considerably. Ata minimum 
the programme could just be a ‘welcome to the authority’ meeting а! the 
beginning of the school year, when the chief education officer introduced 
the LEA advisers, the chairman of the education committee and the centre 
leader. Usually this introductory meeting was followed up by a series of 
meetings throughout the probationary year. The amount of time allowed 
varied from a half day every week for a year, to just a single half day. 
In some cases the centre’s involvement was minimal, merely the provision 
of accommodation. In other cases the centre leader jointly planned and 
ran the course with the advisers. Usually the probationers were the 
responsibility of the various specialist and phase advisers or the area 
education officer, but in a few cases the centre leader had responsibility 
for the probationers in the area and visited them in their schools. Some 
LEAs had set up induction working parties composed of advisers, centre 
leaders, college lecturers and teachers to plan a programme of activities 
for the year, while a few LEAs had adopted the proposal in the James 
Report and nominated professional tutors to be responsible for proba- 
tioners. A small number of leaders pointed out that. although the LEA 
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did not have an induction scheme, the centre leaders had developed their 
own programme. However, as school rolls have declined, the number of 
probationary teachers has dropped and some LEAs have stopped their 
central induction programme and given the responsibility to the schools. 

Courses and curriculum groups form the main part of a centre’s pro- 
gramme but a large number of other activities are undertaken by centres 
and some of these are considered below. 


Other centre activities 


This section briefly covers other activities such as the provision of equip- 
ment and services, exhibitions, social activities and the use of the centre 
by various groups. 

In Chapter П it was shown that most centres had a range of equipment 
which teachers could borrow or use at the centre. The leaders’ question- 
naire asked centre leaders to assess the relative use made of the centres’ 
equipment and services by primary, middle and secondary teachers, Tape 
recorders, record players, film and slide projectors, OHPs, viewing screens, 
duplicators, heat copiers and typewriters were reported as being used more 
by primary teachers, while cine cameras, still cameras, epidiascopes, photo- 
copiers, binding machines, stencil cutters, laminators, public address 
systems and offset lithos were used about equally by teachers in all groups. 
As primary schools were generally less well equipped than secondary 
schools, primary teachers tended to make greater use of the centres’ equip- 
ment and services. (Further details of primary and secondary teachers’ 
use of the centre is given in Chapter VI.) 

Ninety per cent of the multi-purpose and 78 per cent of the specialist 
centres said they had set up exhibitions at the centre during the past year. 
These showed such things as children’s work, mathematics and science 
equipment and reading schemes. Many were set up by educational 
publishers and manufacturers of audio-visual and reprographic equip- 
ment, for whom teachers’ centres were an important showplace for their 
products. 

Several of the case-study leaders stressed the value of exhibitions and the 
use of centre services as an important way of introducing teachers to the 
centre. They argued that once teachers came to the centre they were able 
to see the other activities the centre could offer. Most of the headteachers 
in the schools visited by the project team mentioned the benefits of the 
centres’ services and loan of equipment. Many of the teachers said the 
exhibitions of children’s work gave them new teaching ideas, and those 
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by the manufacturers and publishers allowed them to see and try new 
equipment and books at first hand. 

Thirty-six per cent of the multi-purpose centres reported that they had 
held various social events in the last year such as wine and cheese parties, 
theatre trips, films and dances. Whether a centre had many social activities 
was obviously partly dependent on the physical characteristics of the 
building, and partly determined by the attitude of the LEA, the centre 
leader and the centre committee. In their questionnaire, leaders were asked 
to rate the importance of social activities in the functioning of the centre. 
Only 11 per cent said that social activities were very important, 33 per 
cent felt them to be moderately so, while 56 per cent said they were not 
important. It appeared that for a few centres, social activities were an 
important facet. Indeed, some of the early centres were set up to provide 
a place where newly recruited teachers could meet other people, and here 
social activities played a major role. In most cases, however, they were 
not an important aspect of the centre’s activities. 

Replies from the centre leaders’ questionnaire about a number of other 
activities are summarized in Table 23. Many teachers wished to see other 
teachers’ classrooms and teaching techniques and, as Table 23 shows, a 
number of centres provided an important service by arranging visits to 
other schools. Groups of pupils went to some centres to visit exhibitions, 


Table 23 Other centre activities 


Percentage of 


Organized during the last year multi-purpose centres 
o, 
Visits for primary teachers to other schools 59 
Visits for secondary teachers to other schools 42 
Meetings for parents at teachers’ centre 22 
Meetings for teachers and representatives from local 
industry 52 
Meetings for teachers and representatives from public 
services 67 
30 


Meetings for retired teachers 


Centre used by: 

Students during initial training 
Open University students 
Groups of pupils 


Data from 243 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 5). 


58 
11 
SI 
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use the resources and equipment and use the centre as a base for activities 
such as environmental studies. Centres acted as a venue for a wide variety 
of different groups, for example the Youth Services, playgroups, adult 
literacy, the Careers Services, school governors, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the Workers’ Educational Association and, most common of all, 
the teachers’ subject associations and professional associations. 


An example of a centre programme 


In order to provide a composite picture of the range of activities, the 
complete programme for the Autumn term 1980 from one of the case- 
study centres is given below. The centre served about 1000 teachers and 
the size of the programme is in the middle range of the twelve centres 


studied. 


One-off meetings 

Remedial reading workshop 

Primary science (for headteachers) 

Schools Council Language Development for Deaf Pupils 
Resources-based learning - CEEFAX ina middle school 

India day 

Fact and faith – three religious education films 

Careers information day 

Art workshop (run by commercial representative) 

Primary mathematics scheme (run by representative of publishers) 
Middle school French scheme (run by representative of publishers) 


Courses 

Modern mathematics (6 weeks) 

Programming a microcomputer (10 weeks) 

Guitar for beginners (10 weeks) 

Computer education (10 weeks) 

Guitar for lapsed guitarists (10 weeks) 

Chemistry for middle schools (5 weeks) 

Primary and middle schools science workshop (5 weeks) 
Lay person's guide to microcomputers (5 weeks) 
Classroom organization in primary schools (4 weeks) 
AVA course (6 weeks) 


Award-bearing courses 
Advanced Diploma in the Teaching of Reading 
MA (Education) 
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Curriculum groups 

Health Education 5-18 

Historical Awareness in Children 7-1 1 
History/Geography in Primary and Middle Schools 
Gifted Children in Primary and Middle Schools 
Geography CSE Mode 3 

Probationers’ meetings 

Ist year leaders of Middle Schools 

Reading study group 

Remedial Association 

Local history study group 


The three courses on computing reflected a trend found in most of the 
case-study centres where there was a high demand from teachers for courses 
on programming microcomputers. This had only arisen recently as schools 
began to acquire their own machines and was a good example of how 
centres may react quickly to a new demand from teachers. Most of the 
centres visited were also running courses on primary science which seemed 
to be a direct response to Н MIs’ criticism of this area of the curriculum 
in the DES survey, Primary Education in England (1978b). This was an 
illustration of how LEAs can utilize a centre to respond through in-service 
activities to official reports. 

The two award-bearing courses reflected the LEA decision to reduce 
considerably the number of one-year secondments. They were using the 
money instead to provide one day a week release for eighteen teachers 
to take the MA course and nineteen the Advanced Diploma course. Аз 
Table 16 showed, award-bearing courses were only attended by a small 
percentage of teachers at each centre. The type of award-bearing course 
could vary considerably, for example First Aid Certificate courses which 
had increased because of new health and safety legislation, various College 
of Preceptors courses, Advanced Diplomas, B.Eds. and M.Eds. It appeared 
that some colleges favoured the idea and in several of the case-study areas 
college tutors were visiting outlying teachers’ centres in a pattern of 
rotation to provide B.Ed. and Further Professional Studies courses. This 
was an area which some centre leaders wanted to expand, possibly seeing 
it as a way of raising the status of the centre. Other leaders, however, 
were opposed to high level award-bearing courses as it meant relinquishing 
a great deal of control to the validating bodies, and in some cases, reducing 
the centre’s role to the provision of accommodation. 

The programme given above was a good example of the range and type 
of activities found at most centres, although the two high level award- 
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bearing courses were fairly unusual and the centre also had a good tradition 
of curriculum development work. 


Discussion 


This chapter has reviewed some of the activities commonly found at 
teachers’ centres and it is apparent that the more obvious forms of activity 
which appear in the programme are in most cases supplemented by a range 
of services. Centres, for example, also acted as resource bases where 
teachers could borrow books and equipment and use facilities to print 
and laminate, etc. Another important aspect of centres’ work that did 
not appear in the programme was the provision of information and advice 
by the leader and centre staff. In their interviews many heads and teachers 
pointed out the considerable value of such information. 


COURSES 
The national survey and the case studies showed that the provision of 


short courses was one of the major roles of a teachers’ centre. Data from 
the teacher questionnaires showed that the majority of teachers in the 
sample had been to their centre for various types of meetings, talks and 
exhibitions. Just under half had used the services at the centre and had 
been involved in working groups, while about a third of all the teachers 
had attended short courses or induction meetings, borrowed equipment 
and sought information from the centre staff. The various types of activity 
demand different levels of time commitment, and while many аге ‘one-off’ 
events, two-thirds of the teachers reported that they had attended activities 
involving a series of three or more meetings. 

A recent book by Rudduck (1981) examines short INSET courses in 
five LEAs and almost all the findings reported agree closely with those 
found by the Project and described here. She includes a chapter on evalua- 
tion which should be useful to centre leaders and others. This was an 
area which the Project did not examine in great detail but the national 
survey asked centre leaders which methods they had used to obtain feed- 
back on centre activities and how useful they thought these had been. 
The main method of obtaining feedback was through leaders’ visits to 
schools and the school representative system (see Chapter VI). In addition 
to this, almost every leader in the survey had tried recording the number 
of teachers attending various activities and talking to course leaders, and 
just over half had tried inviting written comments from course members 
or asking them to complete questionnaires. Only 15 per cent of the centres 
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had used an external evaluator. The centre leaders thought that talking 
to course members was the most useful, followed by talking to the course 
leaders and recording the numbers attending. Perceived as less useful were: 
inviting written comments, completing questionnaires and using an 
external evaluator. 

In addition to the chapter in Rudduck’s book, other references specific- 
ally on evaluating teachers’ centres (although in the American context) 
are thé papers by Feiman (1977), Patton (1978) and Herring (1979). 

An important area of study which could be used to develop the quality 
of INSET is research on adult learning. As Corrigan et al. (1979) point out, 
most learning theory is based on animals or children and relatively little 
study has examined how adults learn. However, a recent paper by Wood 
and Thompson (1980) summarizes a number of findings on adult learning, 
many of which are highly relevant to centre activities. They suggest: 


Adults learn when the goals and objectives are considered realistic 
and important to the learner, that is, job-related and perceived as 
being immediately useful. 


Adult learners need to see the results of their efforts and have 
accurate feedback about progress towards their goals. 


Learning a new skill, technique or concept may produce anxiety and 
fear of external judgement. 


Adults come to the learning situation with a wide range of previous 
experiences, knowledge, skills, interests and competence. Individuali- 
zation, therefore, is appropriate for adults as well as children. 


Adults want to be involved in the selection of objectives, content, 
activities and assessment of in-service education. 


Adults will resist learning situations which they believe are an attack 


on their competence. They also reject prescriptions by others for their 
learning. 


A higher proportion of adults than formerly thought may be operat- 
ing at what Piaget calls the concrete operational stage rather than 
the formal operational stage of intellectual development. This suggests 
that direct and concrete experiences, where the learner applies what 


is being learned, are an essential ingredient for INSET. Abstract 
talk sessions alone are not sufficient to change behaviour. 
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Adults prefer to learn in an informal learning situation where social 
interaction can take place. 


Adult learning is enhanced by in-service activities that demonstrate 
respect, trust and concern for the learner. 


Another American paper reinforces and extends the points made above. 
Joyce and Showers (1980) carried out a survey of over 200 studies on 
the effectiveness of various kinds of in-service training. They distinguished 
four levels of impact, the lowest being ‘awareness’, where teachers realized 
the importance of an area. Next came the acquisition of “knowledge 
concepts’, followed by the acquisition of skills, and the fourth level where 
teachers applied the new concepts and skills in their classroom teaching. 
They also identified five major components of the various in-service 
activities: the presentation of theory, modelling or demonstration, practice 
under simulated conditions, feedback on the teacher’s performance, and 
direct coaching in the classroom. 

Their survey of the literature suggested that none of the five components, 
when used alone, had much effect on teachers beyond the awareness and 
acquisition of knowledge levels, but greater effect could be achieved when 
the various components were used in combination. Thus, demonstration 
combined with discussion of theory, followed by practice with structured 
feedback, reached the skill acquisition level of impact with nearly all 
teachers. If consistent feedback was provided with classroom practice a 
good many teachers, but not all, were able to transfer their skills to the 
teaching situation. For others, direct coaching in the classroom was 
necessary, involving analysing the content to be taught and the approach 
to be taken and making very specific plans to help teachers adapt to the 
new teaching approach. Joyce and Showers concluded that the most 
effective in-service activities were those that combined all five components: 
theory, modelling, practice, feedback and coaching. 

A few of the factors listed by the two papers were seen in the centre 
activities observed by the project team, but the majority of the points 
which seem to make INSET most effective were not evident. 


CURRICULUM GROUPS 

In addition to courses, the other major focus of this chapter has been 
the centres’ curriculum groups. The national survey showed that while 
all centres offered INSET courses, some had little or no involvement 
with either national curriculum projects or those developed at a local level. 
A distinction was made between curriculum discussion and curriculum 
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production groups, with the former being much more common than the 
latter. Several of the case-study centres were specifically chosen because 
they had a strong tradition of curriculum production groups and a number 
of the processes involved have been described in this chapter. 

Theoretical work by Havelock (1971) has a strong bearing on much 
of the curriculum development seen at the centres. He suggested that there 
were three models of curriculum utilization and dissemination: 


1 Research development and diffusion (R D & D) 
2 Social interaction 
3 Problem solving. 


Aspects of all three could be seen in the curriculum production groups 
although the problem-solving model came closest to describing the process. 
This starts with a need (creation of group) which is then translated into 
a problem statement and diagnosis (discussion and definition of task). 
A search and retrieval of ideas and information is carried out (clueing 
up) and then the innovation is tried out and adapted (draft materials, 
classroom trials and production of final product). If the product is going 
to be offered to a wider audience than just the group members, then some 
aspects of the RD & D model appear, i.e. there is a rational sequence 
of research and development before the package is offered to others as 
largely ‘user-proof’; there is a long time scale with division and co- 
ordination of labour. Aspects of the social interaction model appear when 
members of the group are using the material in their own schools, i.e. 
the user belongs to a network of social relations and informal personal 
contact is seen as a vital part of the influence and adoption process. The 
user’s position in the network also affects the acceptance of innovation 
by others, thus a primary head or a teacher with high credibility can effect 
the take-up and use of new curriculum material by other teachers. Using 
Havelock’s terms the centre leader is the ‘resource person’ who acts as 
a linkage agent by bringing people into contact with resources and other 
people. 

Many of the curriculum group processes described here were also found 
in the large-scale Rand Change Agent Study in America, which examined 
curricular change in schools. McLaughlin (1976) pointed out several 
critical strategies for successful implementation, one of which was ‘local 
material development’. Where implementation was successful, teachers 
had spent considerable time developing materials for use in the classroom. 
This provided them with a sense of involvement and the opportunity to 
‘learn by doing’. It gave a sense of ownership and working together broke 
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down the traditional isolation of the classroom teacher and provided a 
sense of professionalism and cooperation not usually available in schools. 
But even more important, materials development provided an opportunity 
for teachers to think through the concept which underlay the project in 
practical terms. Such ‘reinvention of the wheel’ might not appear efficient 
in the short run, but appeared to be a critical part of the individual learning 
and development necessary for significant change. 

In addition to Havelock and the Rand study, other useful references 
are: Fullan and Pomfret’s (1977) comprehensive survey of curriculum 
implementation, Bolam (1974) and Zaltman et al. (1977) on educational 
change, and an excellent review of the teachers’ centre literature by Berg 
(1978). 

The relationship between courses and curriculum groups was not ex- 
plored in detail but one of the case-study leaders felt that there was a 
developmental trend. That is, teachers started by attending a number of 
courses and then, at a later stage in their teaching career, they worked 
in a curriculum group. 

The Project did not have longitudinal information on the teachers in 
the case-study centres, but the data were analysed cross-sectionally to see 
if this indicated any pattern. All the primary and secondary teachers were 
divided into groups based on the number of years they had been in teaching. 
In each group the proportion of teachers who had attended courses was 
compared to those who had attended working groups. It was found that 
over 50 per cent of each group of primary teachers with more than three 
years’ teaching experience had been on courses. But the 50 per cent figure 
for attendance at working groups was not exceeded until after eight years’ 
primary teaching, and it was not until after 11 years’ teaching that the 
proportion of teachers attending working groups was higher than those 
attending courses. 

The percentages of secondary teachers attending courses and working 
groups were considerably lower than those of the primary teachers 
throughout. The trend pattern was also different, as in each ‘years of 
teaching’ group the proportion attending working groups was always 
higher than those attending courses. Although the trend patterns were 
complex and based on cross-sectional data, they suggested that the centre 
leader’s theory may be correct for primary teachers, but not for secondary. 

It is clear that centres play an important role as a venue for courses, 
curriculum groups and a variety of other activities. But one aspect which 
may be crucial to a centre’s operation, and which has not been dealt with 
so far, is the concept of the centre as a ‘neutral ground’. In order to 
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determine what the concept might mean, each of the case-study leaders 
was asked for his or her perception of the term. Several elements of the 
concept emerged from the centre leaders’ replies. The first related to the 
fact that the centre was not a school. This meant that teachers could come 
to the centre without the host/visitor relationship involved in visiting other 
schools, so that all teachers were on equal terms. 

The second element was the centre’s attempt to be non-hierarchical. 
The school system is based on a strong hierarchy from Scale | teachers up 
to headteachers. Several centre leaders said they treated all teachers 
equally regardless of their status in the school and hoped that all teachers 
felt free to say whatever they wished at the centre. 

The third factor was the centre’s and the centre leader’s position as 
a link in the triangle between teachers, advisers and administrators. For 
one leader the centre was ‘trusted ground’ and had to be supportive to 
all three groups, each of whom had to be given equal status. For this 
reason he did not like the title ‘Teachers’ Centre’ and would have preferred 
something like ‘Professional Centre’. Other leaders agreed the centre was 
a meeting ground for the three groups but felt that the centre ‘belonged’ 
to the teachers and in a crisis the leader should take the teachers’ side. 
A few of the case-study leaders questioned the idea that the teachers 
‘controlled’ the centre. They felt that this was a worthy ideal but was 
not true in practice and that teacher control was a myth that had grown 
up through the literature surrounding teachers’ centres. The issues of centre 


governance and teacher influence are discussed further in Chapters V and 
VI. 


IV. The centre leader 


There was no doubt that in all the centres studied the centre leader played 
a key role. Several aspects of this role have already been examined in 
earlier chapters and details about the leaders’ work appear throughout 
the book. This is because the role of the centre encompasses that of the 
leader and in practice clear distinctions are difficult to make. However, 
in this chapter particular emphasis is given to an examination of the centre 
leaders, firstly in terms of their background and then in terms of how 
they and others perceive their role and status. Other sections deal with 
the leaders’ visits to schools and the concepts of school-based and school- 
focused INSET. 


Background 


The questionnaire to centre leaders contained a number of questions which 
sought biographical information. The replies are briefly summarized in 
this section and full details are given in the Appendix. 

The average length of time as a leader was six years in the multi-purpose 
centres and five years in specialist centres. It appeared that relatively few 
of the early leaders from the 1960s were left, as only 14 per cent of the 
sample had been a leader for ten or more years. Almost half the leaders 
had been in post between five and eight years, while one-fifth had been 
leaders for only one or two years. The average age of leaders was 45 years 
and the majority (82 per cent) were men. 

Replies on their teaching background showed that 72 per cent of multi- 
purpose centre leaders had taught in secondary schools, 59 per cent had 
taught in primary schools, 8 per cent in middle and 6 per cent in special 
schools. About 45 per cent had taught in more than one type of school. 
Specialist centre leaders, as one might expect, were more secondary 
oriented, with 90 per cent having secondary experience and only 30 per 
cent having taught in primary schools. About one-fifth of the multi- 
purpose centre leaders had been primary headteachers but the most 
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common background for a leader was as a head of department. Almost 
half the leaders in multi-purpose centres and 73 per cent of those in 
specialist centres had been heads of department in secondary schools. 

With regard to leaders’ academic qualifications, 78 per cent of multi- 
purpose centre leaders had Certificates of Education, 41 per cent had 
Bachelor degrees and 16 per cent Masters degrees. Several of those who 
had undertaken Masters courses on various aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment felt this had helped them considerably as centre leaders. 

Most multi-purpose centre leaders were paid on Burnham teacher scales 
with 21 per cent on Scales 2-3, 45 per cent on Scale 4 and four per cent 
on the Senior Teacher scale. In addition, 20 per cent were on Headteacher 
scales (2—10) and nine per cent were on Soulbury scales. 


Training for centre leaders 


Fifty-three per cent of the leaders of multi-purpose centres said they had 
had some form of training for the role of centre leader, compared with 
only 20 per cent of the leaders at specialist centres. None of the ‘training’ 
took place before the leader was appointed and it consisted of courses 
and conferences organized by the Schools Council, the DES and various 
colleges. By far the major provider of specific help mentioned by leaders 
was the National Conference of Teacher Centre Leaders (NCTCL) 
which organized an annual conference; also mentioned were the various 
regional groups of centre leaders which met оп a regular basis. In addition, 
a few of the larger LEAs had monthly or termly meetings for their leaders. 

Centre leaders were asked to say which aspects of the courses and 
conferences were most and least helpful. Courses organized by the DES 
and various colleges were seen to have little relevance for centre leaders, 
as were attempts to extrapolate from business management to centre 
leadership. Generally, leaders felt that the tutors on these courses 
had little understanding of what a teachers’ centre was and how it 
operated. 

The early conferences organized by the Schools Council were seen as 
a useful means of meeting other leaders and discussing centre issues; this 
was also mentioned as one of the most valuable aspects of the NCTCL 
annual conference. Many leaders said that the NCTCL courses on 
management skills, communication, curriculum groups and needs assess- 
ment were all very helpful. A dichotomy, which seemed to be recognized 
by the NCTCL, was that new leaders wanted ‘tips for leaders’ and felt 
that the practical aspects on administration and how to organize a centre 
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were the most helpful, while discussion on the philosophy of centres was 
the least helpful. For more experienced leaders this was reversed and they 
felt that they gained most from the theoretical discussions. It is interesting 
to remember that teachers’ comments on centre courses given in Chapter 
III focused on similar issues of theory and practice. Indeed, the issue of 
‘relevance’ raised by teachers also appeared in leaders’ comments on 
NCTCL courses where it was mentioned that some aspects were not 
relevant to certain types of centre; for example, the small centre in a rural 
area. Leaders seemed divided on the NCTCL’s use of simulation exercises; 
while some found these most helpful, others said they were least helpful. 
A number of leaders mentioned that the most useful aspect of their regional 
meetings and those organized by their LEA was that it allowed them to 
meet other leaders and discuss common problems. These local groups were 
important in that they provided mutual support to leaders who perceived 
themselves as somewhat professionally isolated by the unusual nature of 
their job. Generally, the self help provided by the centre leader organiza- 
tions was seen as very useful, although a few leaders believed that it was 
impossible to provide any form of specific training for the job of centre 
leader. 


LEA views on centre leaders 


In their questionnaire LEAs were asked what they considered to be the 
most important factors in the selection of a centre leader. A few items 
stood out very strongly in their replies. These were, first and predictably, 
that centre leaders should have a teaching qualification and substantial 
teaching experience including some in a senior post such as head of depart- 
ment, have good organizational and administrative ability and be able 
to establish good relationships with a wide range of people. Other factors 
mentioned were that the leader should be resourceful, imaginative and 
have a good vision of educational trends and developments in INSET. 
LEA officers did not consider that it was very important for a leader 
to have held a post as head or deputy head, an adviser or a post in teacher 
education, to possess a Masters degree or higher qualification. 

The appointment of the centre leader involved a range of people. In 
70 per cent of the LEAs it involved the advisers, usually the chief adviser, 
and in 75 per cent of LEAs various other senior officials were also 
involved; in 30 per cent of the LEAs this included the chief education 
officer. In addition, 44 per cent of LEAs said members of the centre’s 
management committee took part in the appointment of a leader. 
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Job descriptions provided another means of studying the LEA views 
on leaders. Seventy-three per cent of LEAs had job descriptions for all 
their centre leaders and an additional 15 per cent provided them for some 
of their leaders, while only 12 per cent of LEAs had none. The job 
description was usually drawn up by an LEA adviser and various senior 
officers. Thirty-nine per cent of LEAs also involved the centre leader and 
27 per cent of LEAs involved the members of the centre committee. A 
number of job descriptions were analysed to examine which aspects of 
the leader’s role were stated. The most frequently mentioned were, as one 
might expect, that the leader was responsible for management of the centre 
and its day-to-day running, the centre leader had to encourage curriculum 
development, organize INSET courses, respond to teachers’ needs, work 
in conjunction with the centre committee and liaise and cooperate with 
the LEA advisory team. 

An area of concern for some leaders and LEAs was the lack of an 
obvious career path for centre leaders. LEA officers were asked in their 
questionnaire which further posts experience as a leader would be a 
qualification for. They suggested the posts of an adviser, an INSET 
coordinator, a primary head or a senior post in secondary schools. Al- 
though the project team knew of examples where leaders had moved to 
all these posts, several leaders and chief advisers mentioned the difficulties 
of the leader returning to senior positions in schools after a number of 
years out of direct teaching. It was also difficult for the leader to move 
to the advisory service, as advisers were usually appointed on the basis 
of their specialized knowledge in a particular area of the curriculum. 

Whilst experience as a centre leader would certainly equip the person 
to become an INSET coordinator, this usually meant creating a new post 
in the LEA, which seemed unlikely during a period of financial constraint. 
The leader’s experience would also be of great advantage in the areas of 
staff and organizational development in schools; but although some LEAs 


and schools were beginning to consider these, very little appeared to have 
occurred in practice. 


Teachers’ and headteachers’ views on centre leaders 


As mentioned in Chapter I, fifty schools were visited in the twelve case- 
study areas and interviews carried out with the headteachers and some 
of the staff. Part of the interview sought teachers’ and headteachers’ 
perception of the skills and status of the centre leader. Most of the 
comments matched those stated earlier in the chapter by the LEAs. 
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Teachers said that centre leaders had to be good organizers and efficient 
administrators. They had to have an outgoing personality and be 
approachable. Energy, vitality, enthusiasm and a sense of humour were 
needed. They had to identify, understand and fulfil teachers’ needs, and 
also be innovators and guide teachers’ INSET. A few heads felt that 
the centre leader should do some teaching to maintain contact with 
children, others disagreed and felt it was not necessary for the leader to 
do any teaching. A large number of heads and teachers said that the leader 
had to have a panoramic view of education, a broad view of the whole 
curriculum, spend time reading and keeping up to date with research and 
new educational issues and be able to present these to teachers and heads. 
Leaders had to be tactful, diplomatic and able to deal with a wide range 
of people such as probationary teachers, heads, advisers, senior LEA 
officials and councillors. Almost all the heads felt the centre leader in 
their area possessed these qualities and skills, and only two heads from 
the fifty interviewed said anything negative about the centre leader. In 
the opinion of one, the leader ‘just booked rooms’, while the other was 
critical of the leader serving behind the centre bar. It was interesting to 
note that both were heads of ‘low involvement’ secondary schools and 
appeared to have little or no interest in the teachers’ centre or INSET 
generally. 

Secondary heads’ perceptions of the leader’s status ranged from head 
of department to deputy head, while those of primary heads ranged from 
head to adviser. Heads felt that leaders needed sufficient status to be able 
to relate to headteachers and advisers as equals. However, the leader was 
seen as different from either a head or an adviser; centre leaders were 
‘something apart’, ‘out on a limb’, more ‘flexible’ and with more freedom 
than either heads or advisers. A number of heads and teachers emphasized 
that it was important for the leader to be in this position — neither head 
nor adviser — as this allowed them to discuss issues with the leader openly. 
Some heads felt that leaders had one of the most difficult jobs in education 
by having to be a ‘jack of all trades’, and by being isolated in not having 
people around them ina similar position. Most of the heads wanted leaders 
to visit the schools to discuss teachers’ needs, and this was echoed by 
the teachers, some of whom had had little contact with the centre leader. 


Centre leaders’ perceptions of their role 


Having looked at how the LEAs and teachers saw the leader, we examine 
in the following section how the centre leaders themselves saw their role, 
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using the information from both the national survey and the case 
studies. 

In their questionnaire, centre leaders were asked to list the most 
important aspects of their work. The answers to this open-ended question 
showed that the general aim of centre leaders was to support teachers 
and aid their professional development. Centre leaders did this by: 
providing I NSET courses and activities to meet the needs of local teachers; 
acting as a channel of communication between teachers, the LEA and 
the other INSET providers; supporting local curriculum development and 
working groups; and providing services and resources for teachers. 

Most of the leaders’ answers focused on the above items, but several 
other points were raised as important aspects of the leaders’ work. These 
included: the dissemination of information, giving individual advice and 
consultation to teachers and heads, the assessment of teachers’ needs, and 
providing a neutral ground at the centre. However, fewer than a dozen 
leaders listed the following as important aspects of their work: the provision 
of social activities and facilities, supporting local involvement in national 
curriculum projects, supporting school-based and school-focused INSET. 

The case-study leaders were also asked how they perceived their role. 
Many of their answers were similar to those already mentioned by the 
LEAs, teachers and leaders in the national survey. Most of the case-study 
leaders stressed that they were not an adviser, LEA officer or headteacher. 
They occupied a special position where their freedom to operate and an 
‘entrepreneurial’ role were very important; but they had to be accepted 
by the various groups and to have credibility with the teachers. Centre 
leaders were ‘links in the triangle between teachers, advisers and LEA 
administrators’ but they saw their major responsibility as being to the 
teacher. They had to diagnose and respond to teachers’ needs by feeding 
these into the INSET system, but they also had to ‘initiate ideas of their 
own on INSET and curriculum development’. 

Their role had many facets and the case-study leaders did not find it 
easy to express the components. The following is a collection of the terms 
they used to describe their role. Some said they were always listening to 
people ‘like a couple of ears on a stick’, they were ‘Mr. Fix-it’, continually 
‘negotiating across people, activities and boundaries’. They were ‘con- 
sultants’, ‘change agents’, ‘providers’, ‘coordinators’, ‘communicators’, 
‘facilitators’, a ‘multi-purpose tool’ to be used by people and always avail- 
able. They acted as ‘a stimulus to make teachers think for themselves, 


to make them aware of the range of possibilities and to make them 
responsible for their own needs’. 
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Rating the importance of various centre leaders’ activities 


In the national surveys all the centre leaders and LEA officers (usually 
the chief advisers) were asked in their questionnaires to rate the importance 
on a three-point scale of various centre leader activities. The replies were 
analysed by LEA, so that the rating of each LEA officer could be 
compared against those from all the centre leaders in the same LEA. (In 
some cases it was not possible to obtain a matching as either the LEA or 
centre leader data were missing.) The results of the comparison are given 
in Table 24, where the first three columns show the percentage of agree- 
ment on the three headings ‘very important’, ‘important’ and ‘not very 
important’. The last two columns show the percentage of mismatch where 
the LEA officer rated the item with more importance than the leaders 
in his or her LEA, or the converse, where the leader gave the item more 
importance than did the LEA officer. 

As an example of how to read Table 24 the top line shows that in the 
‘match’ columns 68 per cent of the centre leaders and their LEA officers 
agreed that ‘developing the centre resources’ was very important and 3 
per cent agreed it was “important’. In the ‘mismatch’ column, 27 per cent 
of the LEA officers gave the item a higher rating than their centre leaders 
did, while only 2 per cent of the centre leaders rated it more important 
than their LEA officers did. 

The figures in Table 24 suggest that the majority of LEA officers and 
centre leaders were in agreement about the ‘development of centre 
resources’ and ‘local curriculum development’, both of which were seen 
as very important aspects of the leader’s work. But, even though the agree- 
ment was good, the trends in the mismatches suggested that LEA officers 
tended to put more emphasis on ‘developing resources’ than the leaders 
did, while the leaders tended to give more importance to ‘local curriculum 
development’ than did their LEA officer. There was general agreement 
that ‘liaison with parents’ was ‘not a very important’ aspect of the leader’s 
work. On all the other items there was a considerable degree of mismatch 
which seemed to illustrate that leaders and LEA officers saw the leader's 
work in differing ways. The trends in the mismatches suggested that 
although there was some agreement that leaders should ‘visit schools to 
discuss possible courses/activities’, this was an item which was seen as 
More important by the leaders than it was by the LEA officers. Although 
a number of leaders agreed with their LEA officers that ‘visiting schools 
to help individual teachers with classroom problems’ was not a very 
important aspect, other leaders rated this with more importance and it 
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Table24 Match and mismatch between LEA officers and centre leader ratings on 
the importance of various centre leader activities 


Match Mismatch 
Rated more 
Rated more important 


Very Not very important by centre 
Activity important Important important by LEA leader 
Percentages 

Develop the 

centre resources 68 3 0 27 2 
Encourage local 

curriculum 

development 

projects 67 3 0 12 18 


Visit schools to 

discuss possible 

courses/activities 44 9 1 13 33 
Encourage local 

involvement in 

national curriculum 

development 

projects 27 20 0 40 13 
Organize exhibitions 

of books, equipment 

and materials 24 25 0 40 П 
Foster links between 

teachers and local 

services and 

agencies 17 20 2 30 31 
Be involved in 

consultation 

with other INSET 

agencies 17 19 2 17 45 
Visit schools to help 

individual teachers 

with classroom 


problems 4 10 29 11 46 
Liaise with industry 1 14 22 25 38 
Liaise with parents 0 2 75 4 19 


Data from 220 centre leaders (data missing for 53). 
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seems likely that some LEA officers tended to see this as part of the 
adviser’s role rather than the centre leader’s. Considerable disagreement 
showed on ‘consultation with other INSET agencies’, which was rated 
more highly by leaders than it was by LEA officers, while ‘organizing 
exhibitions’ and ‘local involvement in national curriculum projects’ were 
both rated as more important aspects by the LEA officers than they were 
by the centre leaders. 

It seemed possible that the LEA officers and centre leaders may have 
considered most of the items as relatively important and that many of 
the mismatches could have occurred where one group rated the item as 
‘very important’ and the other group ‘important’, indicating that the 
disagreement was relatively minor. A further analysis of the data was thus 
carried out using a stricter criterion. The three-point scale was collapsed 
into two, by grouping the ‘very important’ and ‘important’ ratings together 
against the ‘not very important’ ratings. The match and mismatch 
comparison of LEA officers and centre leaders was then carried out again, 
using this two-point scale. This showed that, as one might expect, the 
first three items, developing the centre resources, local curriculum develop- 
ment and visiting school to discuss possible centre activities, were rated 
by almost all the leaders and LEA officers as ‘important’ or ‘very 
important’. But on all the other items the trends in the mismatches were 
in the same direction as those shown in Table 24, suggesting that real 
differences existed in the way that some LEA officers and centre leaders 
saw the role of the leader. 

The national survey of leaders asked them to estimate how much of 
their time they spent in and out of the centre. The following section shows 
their answers and leads on to an important aspect of the leader's role, 


namely school visiting. 


Leaders’ time spent in the centre and school visiting 


Table 25 shows leaders’ estimates of the proportion of time they spent 
іп the centre. The table shows that the majority of multi-purpose centre 
leaders spent between 71 and 100 per cent of their time in the centre. 
The average figure for leaders of multi-purpose centres was 67 per cent 
of time in the centre, while that for leaders of specialist centres averaged 
60 per cent. 

Following the question, leaders were asked if they though it desirable 
to change the proportion of time spent in and out of the centre and 
whether, in fact, this was feasible. Sixty-three per cent of the multi-purpose 
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Table 25 Leaders’ estimates of the proportion of time they spent in the centre 


Percentage of time leader Percentage of multi- 
spent in teachers’ centre purpose centre leaders 


1-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
91-100 


Vy = 
о З Бобил олыо 


100 


Data from 212 leaders of multi-purpose centres (data missing for 24). Although data were 
collected from 286 centres these were run by 273 leaders, 236 in multi-purpose centres and 
37 in specialist centres. 


centre leaders wanted to increase the amount of time they spent out of 
the centre, but only 32 per cent of the specialist leaders wanted to change 
the proportions. Overwhelmingly, the leaders wanted to spend more time 
visiting schools in order to talk to the teachers about their needs. Some 
leaders wanted to work with teachers on curriculum development in the 
schools, while other reasons given for school visits included promoting 
the centre’s activities and following up the effects of centre courses in the 
classroom. About a dozen leaders specifically mentioned that they wanted 
to visit schools to do more school-based and school-focused INSET (a 
topic which is discussed in more detail in the following section). Only 
two of the leaders said they wanted to spend more time working with 
children, but almost all the leaders who had a regular teaching commit- 
ment as part of their role wanted to spend more time visiting other schools 
to talk to the teachers. The part-time and spare-time leaders (as defined 
in Chapter II) found that school visiting was almost impossible, as their 
other commitments took place during school hours. A sn.all number of 
leaders wanted to reduce the time they spent at meetings, in order to do 
more school visiting, while a few others wanted to increase their time out 
of the centre in order to make more contact with the other INSET 
providers. A number of leaders pointed out that although the distribution 
of time was under their own control, the routine administrative demands 
meant they had to spend more time in the centre than they wanted. 
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The problem of time for school visiting was obviously related to centre 
staffing. A few leaders had no clerical/secretarial assistance at all, while 
others had help for only a few hours per week. This meant that much 
of the leader’s time was spent on clerical matters and many said they felt 
they could not go out and leave the centre unattended. Even those leaders 
with full-time secretarial help said that the considerable increase in the 
volume of courses meant there was a need for a second professional at 
the centre. Some leaders wanted an assistant leader, others a technician, 
but overwhelmingly, leaders said that because of the economic situation 
the increased staffing required was not likely to take place and a number 
mentioned that their secretarial hours had been reduced by recent cuts. 

As many of the leaders had said that they would do more school visiting 
if they had an assistant centre leader, an additional analysis was carried 
out on those centres which had a full-time or part-time assistant leader. 
The results showed that there was no significant difference in the amount 
of time spent out of the centre between those leaders who had an assistant 
and those who did not. 

As school visiting, or the lack of it, seemed to be an area that concerned 
leaders, the team decided to focus on this as one of the issues to explore 
in more detail in each of the case studies. Most of the leaders interviewed 
had tried to visit all their schools soon after being appointed. This was 
seen as a way of ‘making their face known’ and generally introducing 
themselves to teachers. One leader said he had managed to visit ninety 
schools in his first term, using a motor bike which virtually became the 
symbol of the centre. However, attempts by leaders to visit schools 
regularly on a rota basis soon had to be abandoned. Obviously, the 
frequency with which a leader could visit a school was mainly dependent 
on how many schools there were and the size of the catchment area. A 
large number of schools also tended to increase the amount of work there 
was at the centre itself, thus reducing the time available for visiting. Some 
of the leaders with over a hundred schools attempted to visit them all 
every two years, but as demands on their time increased this was sometimes 
not possible. The leaders said that there had to be a specific focus for 
a school visit and that they found routine visits were not very effective. 

What happened at each school varied and was largely determined by 
the headteacher. In some cases leaders spent all their time in the head’s 
office; in others they were allowed to talk to teachers in the staff room 
over coffee. Some leaders set up appointments by telephone and asked 
the head to tell the staff that the centre leader was coming and to think 
over any points they wished to raise. However, one leader mentioned the 
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dangers of the head ‘over-selling’ the leader and putting teachers off. With 
time, a good relationship was built up with a school, the leader was allowed 
more freedom to wander around and a number of heads said they wanted 
leaders just to drop in if they were passing. Leaders felt it important to 
see heads and teachers in their own schools, as this allowed them to hear 
the teachers’ current concerns. It was argued that if teachers saw that 
the leader could help with their problem they would come to the leader 
next time. On their visits leaders looked for interesting examples of 
children’s work to display at the centre and for teachers who might act 
as course leaders or work in curriculum groups, or whom the leader could 
put in touch with other teachers with similar interests. Occasionally, 
leaders delivered some equipment to a school and this provided a good 
opportunity to talk to the staff. All the case-study leaders pointed out 
that school visits were time-consuming and several questioned the real 
benefit of visits because, although in some schools good links were 
established, in others the leader’s visit seemed to have no effect at all. 
Several of the leaders spoke of the need to work out a strategy to make 
school visiting more effective. 


School-focused and school-based INSET 


Traditionally, INSET has centred on individual teachers who select which 
activities they wish to participate in from the menu of courses, workshops, 
lectures, curriculum groups and so on that are offered by the various 
providing agencies. However, recent research has suggested that this may 
not be a very effective means of in-service education and that the school 
should be the basic unit for INSET rather than the individual teacher. 
This has been termed school-focused INSET and may be defined as that 
which ‘is targeted on the needs of a particular school or group within 
the school. The actual activity may take place on site (school-based) or 
off site and equally importantly may be internally provided by certain 
school staff or externally provided by an outside agency’ (Baker, 1980). 
A strong case for this type of INSET was put forward by the DES (1978a) 
in Making INSET Work, a clear and concise discussion pamphlet sent 
to every school in England and Wales. 

School-focused INSET has attracted considerable interest recently. 
Henderson (1979) distinguished between course-based, school-based and 
school-focused INSET and the area was further explored conceptually 
by Alexander (1980). Golby and Fish (1980) examined the area of clients 
and consultants, while a short paper by Beresford and Bridges (1980) 
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looked at various means of initiating ‘school-centred’ INS ET in secondary 
schools. Two centre leaders, Goddard and Goodall (1980), examined the 
implications of school-focused INSET for teachers’ centres, and Baker 
(1980) gave an outline of the SITE (Schools and Inservice Teachers 
Education) research project which worked with 49 schools in four LEAs. 
Fullan et al. (1980) have written a comprehensive survey of the related 
topic of organization development in schools. 

In the national survey LEA officers were asked in their questionnaire 
to rate how important they thought it was for the centre leader to carry 
out school-based INSET. Twenty-two per cent of the LEAs rated this 
‘very important’, 44 per cent as ‘important’ and 34 per cent as ‘not very 
important’. Further details of LEAs’ views were obtained from ап open- 
ended question on’ the role that centres should play in school-based 
INSET. The large majority of LEAs said that centres had a supportive 
role and provided resources, materials and technical A/V expertise. A few 
mentioned that the centre leader provided financial aid to schools for 
school-based INSET. Fifteen LEAs pointed out that the centre leader 
worked in cooperation with the advisory service on school-based INSET; 
a few said that this was part of the adviser’s role and that centres only 
played a minor part. Overall, the general picture given by the LEAs was 
that the centre leaders played a supporting rather than an initiating role, 
either waiting for an approach from the schools and then providing 
material support, or giving assistance to the advisory team. Centre leaders 
through their contacts and knowledge of the in-service network provided 
an important information service which helped schools to find possible 
speakers and resources; but relatively few LEAs said the centre leader 
had an active role in consultancy and helping schools to define their needs. 

School-based and school-focused INSET was also explored in the case- 
study interviews. The replies showed that relatively little work in this area 
was going on in the twelve LEAs visited, and most of it was being done 
by the advisory service or by lecturers from local universities and colleges. 
Several of the LEAs closed their schools for one or two INSET days 
per year and a number of the centre leaders had helped schools during 
this time. One of the leaders had run a one day audio-visual aids (A VA) 
course for the staff of an infant school and other leaders said that school 
staff had come to the centre for meetings during the closures. One large 
secondary school had examined its assessment procedures and over a 
period of a week had sent all its staff to the centre for a course on assess- 
ment. This, however, had meant that staff had had to cover classes while 
their colleagues were at the centre and although the head thought the 
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exercise had been worthwhile, she felt that too great a strain had been 
put on the staff. 

Centre leaders mentioned a few examples of school-focused work they 
had undertaken. One had worked with the whole staff ofa primary school to 
plana nature trail. Two other leaders had worked with groups of secondary 
teachers in their schools: one with probationary teachers on general class- 
room problems, the other witha modern languages department to undertake 
an examination of their teaching through a series of discussion meetings. 
This leader had also worked with the staff of an infant school on а village 
trail and environmental studies, and with a primary school on an examina- 
tion of their music and science curricula. Another leader had worked witha 
group of teachers in a middle school on resource-based learning. 


Discussion 


Although aspects of the leader’s work are mentioned throughout the book, 
this chapter has focused on the biographical details of the leaders and 
in particular how they and others perceived their role. 

Centre leaders themselves saw their role in broad terms as supporting 
the professional development of teachers through a wide range of activities 
such as the provision of INSET courses, curriculum groups, services and 
resources to meet the teachers’ needs. Leaders stressed that they were not 
advisers, heads or LEA officers, putting them in a special position which 
was recognized by teachers and heads. This allowed leaders to play animpor- 
tant ‘pastoral’ role in giving advice to teachers. But the leader’s position also 
meant some degree of professional isolation and thus support from other 
leaders at the local, regional and national level was very important. 

The position of the leader as somewhere between the teachers, advisers 
and LEA officers, as well as having advantages, also created a problem 
in the lack of an established career path for centre leaders. It seemed that 
most leaders had moved from the classroom to the centre and had received 
little or no training for their new role which required a different set of 
skills from that of teaching. This was an area of concern to the leaders’ 
professional association, the NCTCL, which organized an annual 
conference to discuss various aspects of the leader’s role. 

The teachers and heads perceived a leader’s role in a similar way to 
the leaders themselves and felt that they needed sufficient status to be 
able to deal with people at all levels in the education system. 

The national surveys showed that centre leaders and their LEA officers 
agreed on the importance of some aspects of the leader’s role such as 
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developing the centre’s resources and encouraging local curriculum groups, 
but the general impression from the LEA survey was that local authorities 
seemed to prefer that leaders stayed in the centre and left most of the 
school aspects to the advisers. Leaders disagreed and wanted to visit 
schools to discuss teachers’ INSET needs and to be involved in consulta- 
tion with other INSET providers. LEAs tended to stress the importance 
of activities which leaders thought rather low level, such as organizing 
exhibitions, and they also gave more importance than the leaders did to 
local involvement in national curriculum projects. 

Although examples of activities located in schools were found, little 
school-focused INSET seemed to exist in the case-study areas and leaders 
generally had little involvement. This appeared to be due to a number 
of reasons: it was a relatively new idea; it was very time consuming and 
leaders were already hard pressed; leaders tended to wait for schools to 
diagnose their own needs and it seemed very few schools had sone so; 
leaders were somewhat hesitant to venture into an area that might be seen 
as part of the advisers’ work and many of the replies from the LEA survey 
showed that chief advisers did, indeed, see it in this light. This could be 
an area for future development, and several leaders in the national survey 
mentioned that they would like to have more involvement in school- 
focused INSET. The work on organization development, for example 
that of Fullan et al. (1980) and Schmuck ег al. (1977), suggests that schools 
need an ‘internal consultant’ and an ‘external consultant’ and this is a role 
which centre leaders might take on. Certainly, the non-inspectorial nature 
of centre leaders would be a great advantage, as would their knowledge of 
the INSET network. Leaders would, however, have to develop skills in 
helping schools to diagnose their needs and implement any changes. 

The literature on ‘change agents’ may be of relevance here, although 
how far it can be said that the leader is, or should be a change agent 
has been a matter of debate. A short paper by Hoyle (1971) is one of 
the few articles on change agents written in this country, and centre leaders 
are included in his list. Most of the work is American in origin and thus 
would need some adaptation to the situation in England and Wales but, 
nevertheless, merits study. For example, Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) 
summarized the research on what makes change agents effective as follows: 


1 The person needs traits of persistence, high energy and commitment 


to work. 
2 The person has to have an attitude of commitment and empathy with 


the client group. 
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3 The person has to have credibility for clients and must not be identified 
with a reference group which makes him or her biased in their eyes. 

4 The person needs high status. 

5 The person needs the ability to articulate the needs, resources and 
solutions to others. 

6 The person has to be gregarious and have frequent contact with people. 


There is a great deal of similarity between these attributes and those 
given earlier by the LEAs, teachers and the leaders themselves as necessary 
qualities for a centre leader. 

Havelock, whose work has already been mentioned in Chapter III, has 
done a great deal of research on educational innovation and the role of 
the change agent, much of which can be applied to centre leaders (Have- 
lock, 1969, 1971, 1973). He saw educational innovation as a problem- 
solving process and suggested four primary ways in which a person can 
act as a change agent, but pointed out that the list was neither exhaustive 
nor mutually exclusive. The person can be ‘a catalyst, a solution giver, 
a process helper and a resource linker’. 

1. The change agent as a catalyst. Since most of the time people do 
not want to change, change agents may be needed to energize the problem- 
solving process, to get things started. 

2. The change agent as solution giver. The person may have definite 
ideas about the solution to the client’s problems but must know when 
and how to offer the solution and be able to help the client adapt it to 
his or her specific needs. 

3. The change agent as process helper. Because most clients are not 
experts on how to ‘change’ they can be greatly helped by the person who 
is skilled in the various stages of problem-solving. The process helper can 
provide valuable assistance by showing the client how to: 


a Recognize and define needs. 

b Diagnose problems and set objectives. 
с Acquire the relevant resources. 

d Select or create solutions. 

e Adapt and install solutions. 


f Evaluate the solutions and determine if they are satisfying his or her 
needs. 


4. The change agent as resource linker. Effective problem-solving requires 
the bringing together of needs and resources. Resources can be financial 
aid, knowledge of solutions, and knowledge and skills in diagnosing 
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problems. The change agent can play the vital role of ‘linker’ by bringing 
people together, and helping clients find and make the best use of resources, 
both inside and outside their own system. 

Many aspects of Havelock’s model can be seen in the function of the 
centre leader as outlined throughout the chapter. However, it should be 
recognized that the centre leader is not the only ‘change agent’ inan LEA 
and, as Bolam et al. (1978) have shown, many aspects of Havelock’s model 
can equally be applied to advisers. In fact, the overlap of roles and the 
relationship between the leader and the advisers is a critical factor in 
determining the leader's function and is further discussed in the following 
chapter, together with the centre’s role in the wider network of in-service 
provision. 


V. Governance of centres and their 
place in LEA provision of INSET 


A great deal of the early literature on teachers’ centres stressed that they 
offered a new dimension for I NSET, one that allowed teachers themselves 
to devise their own programmes. Committees of teachers were often estab- 
lished to determine the direction that each centre should take. This chapter 
examines centres’ constitutions, committees and INSET coordination. 
It also looks at the other INSET providers and concentrates especially 
on the relationship between the centre and the LEA advisory service. 


Constitutions 


The national survey of centres showed that 62 per cent of the multi-purpose 
centres had a written constitution, compared with only 18 per cent of 
the specialist centres. A further difference between the types of centre 
appeared in the people involved in drafting the constitution. In those multi- 
purpose centres with constitutions, 85 per cent had involved teachers, 70 
per cent LEA officers and 69 per cent leaders in the drafting of the 
constitution. In specialist centres the LEA officers and the centre leaders 
featured more frequently than the teachers in the drafting of the constitu- 
tions. This seemed to reflect a major difference between the types of centre, 
with multi-purpose centres attempting to involve local teachers in decision 
making far more commonly than specialist centres. 

An analysis of the constitutions showed 
contents dealt with the centre committee: its 
presentation, frequency of meeting, the mecha 
purpose. About 60 per cent of the constituti 
of the centre, which was usually vaguely desc 


that the majority of their 
composition, range of re- 
nics of its operation and its 
ons mentioned the function 
ribed, for example: 


To provide facilities for the furtherance of 


professional and social activities 
amongst teachers. 


A few went into more detail: 


To act for the professional benefit of teachers: to encourage the exchange of 
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expertise and experience; to provide opportunities and facilities for teachers to 
engage in curriculum development, in-service education and other meetings and 
activities of a professional or social nature; to provide a variety of resources to 
extend those available in schools. 


Details were rarely spelt out and the constitution acted as a framework 
for the centre committee and the leader. In fact, some leaders said they 
preferred the constitution to be vague as this allowed them a greater scope 


of operation. 


Centre committees 


In Working Paper 10 (1967), Curriculum Development: Teachers’ Groups 
and Centres, the Schools Council, referring to the local organization of 
centres, suggested that: 

A small steering committee would seem to be very desirable, with as full as possible 
a representation of local teacher opinion. (p. 10) 

For the range of representation reference was made to Working Paper 
2 (1965), Raising the School Leaving Age, which suggested that the com- 
Mittees should include teachers and representatives from institutions such 
as colleges of education and further education, universities and, as the 
book dealt specifically with RoSLA, agencies such as the social and youth 
services. 

To explore these committees, questions were asked in the national survey 
of both the centre leaders and the LEAs, and in each of the case studies. 
As many authorities had more than one centre, LEAs were asked if they 
had committees in all, some or none of their centres. Seventy-six per cent 
of the LEAs replied that all their centres had committees, 12 per cent 
had them in some centres, while a further 12 per cent had no centre 
committees at all, Most of the committees were called ‘management 
committees’, while the other titles in order of prevalence were, ‘advisory 
or consultative’, ‘steering’, ‘teachers’ centre committee” anda few ‘IN 5 ET 
committees’. It was thought that the title of the committee might indicate 
something of its role and that ‘management committees’ might have more 
of a directive function compared with, say, ап ‘advisory committee’. When 
the questionnaire for centre leaders was devised it was assumed that a 
clear distinction existed between committees that supervised the centre, 
such as management and steering committees, and others which were 
purely advisory, so a rider at the top of the section said, ‘Where the phrase 
management committee is used it should be taken to include “steering 
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committee” or any body set up to supervise the work of the centre. It 
does not include those committees which are purely advisory.’ In reality, 
the dichotomy was not so clear and it seemed that some centre leaders 
may have been confused by the rider. In the event, 191 multi-purpose 
centres said they had a management committee (77 per cent) compared 
to only nine (24 per cent) of the specialist centres. Because of the confusion 
over management and advisory committees it may be better to use the 
term ‘governance’, which in at least one dictionary (Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, 1976) is shown as having the meaning not only of ‘control’, 
but also of ‘sway’ or ‘influence’ which seems a more appropriate description 
of the kind of function which centre committees performed. The re- 
presentation on the committees is shown in Table 26. 

Quite clearly, teachers were the most frequently occurring group and 
the composition of centre committees was very much in line with the 
recommendations made in Curriculum Development: Teachers’ Groups and 
Centres. In all but six of the centres the centre leader formed part of the 
committee. In addition to centre leaders and teachers, the LEA was 
generally represented in some way. Further information was available 
from the LEA questionnaire, which asked if the LEA was represented 
on committees in all, some or none of their centres (Table 27). 


Table 26 Representation on centre committees 


Percentage 


Member of centre committee of committees 


Centre leader 97 
Primary and middle school teachers 95 
Secondary teachers 92 
LEA officers 82 
Special education teachers 68 
Staff of college of further education 47 
Staff of college of higher education 43 
Representatives of teachers’ professional associations 18 
Staff of university 13 
HM Inspectors 12 
Councillors from the education committee 10 
Staff of other teachers’ centres 6 
Representatives of subject associations 4 
Parents 0 


Percentages do not total 100 as more than one entry was allowed. Data from 186 multi- 
purpose centres (data missing for 5). 
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Table 27 LEA representation on centre committees 


All Some No Missing 
LEA representative centres centres centres data 
Number of LE As 
LEA advisers/inspectors 60 П 8 - 
Other LEA officers 38 15 20 6 
Elected members of the education 
committee 6 6 63 4 


Data from 79 LEAs (eleven LEAs had no centre committees). 


Table 27 shows that, as might be expected, the major LEA representa- 
tion was by the advisory service. An analysis of the other LEA officers 
on centre committees showed a wide range of people but in the main these 
were assistant education officers and, in authorities divided into area 
structures, the area education officer was likely to be involved. An interest- 
ing point was that in ten LEAs the chief education officer was on the 
centre committee. 

The elected chairman of a centre’s committee was usually a teacher and 
Table 28 shows how few centres had LEA officers or centre leaders as 
chairman. In addition, data from the LEA questionnaire showed that 
in twenty-one of the seventy-nine LEAs which had centre committees, 
the LEA representatives were observers and had no voting rights. 


Table 28 Chairmen of centre committees 


Percentage 


5 2 of committees 
Committee chairman of 


Primary and middle school teachers 50 
Secondary teachers ~ 4 
Representatives of teachers’ professional associations 6 
Special education teachers а 
LEA officers 5 
Staff from college of further education 5 
Councillors from the education committee 1 
Staff from college of higher education i 
HM Inspectors 1 
Centre leader 

100 


Data from 179 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 12). 
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Tables 26 and 27 show that in 10 per cent of the multi-purpose centres 
across twelve LEAs, elected councillors from the education committee 
were on the teachers’ centre committees. In order to explore this further 
a short open-ended questionnaire was sent to each of these centre leaders, 
asking for the advantages and disadvantages of having councillors on their 
centre committee. The replies were remarkably consistent and all the centre 
leaders saw no major disadvantages. A minor disadvantage was that 
councillors were not always able to attend due to their other commitments 
and that sometimes they had little to say on some parts of the agenda, 
leaving discussion to the professionals. Over and above this, the advantages 
were considerable. The one stressed most often was that with a councillor, 
the teachers’ centre had a ‘friend at Court’ – ап informed voice in education 
committee meetings. This was seen as of vital importance, as most coun- 
cillors knew little about teachers’ centres. It was also seen as an advantage 
for teachers on the centre committee to meet councillors in a shared 
educational experience when the councillors were able to present the 
education committee’s policies and priorities and the thinking which lay 
behind them. The councillors added political weight to the centre meetings 
and gave a feeling that the education committee was interested, supported 
and cared about the centre; this was a very important morale booster 
to the teachers and the centre leader. One centre leader pointed out that 
even with changes of political party over a twelve-year period the 
councillors had strongly supported the centre. 

Seventy-one per cent of the centre leaders said they were difegt!y 
responsible to their centre committee for the running of the centre, while 
83 per cent gave a regular report to the committee, usually in a written 
form. About 50 per cent of the LEAs said the centre committee reported 
to another committee or individual. This was usually the chief adviser, 
the CEO, the education committee or the county INSET committee. Sixty 
per cent of the LEAs also required minutes from the teachers’ centre 
committees. 

Most of the LEAs and leaders said that the centre committees were 
largely advisory and offered guidance to the leader. To quote one LEA: 
‘The Warden is the executive arm, but in practice committees advise and 
we hope the system works by consensus’, This was supported by most 
of the centre leaders – ‘It’s a Steering Committee not a Management 
Committee – there is a difference’. Some leaders stressed the flexibility 
of the relationship between the leader and the committee – ‘It is just a 
Teachers’ Centre Committee, not a management, consultative or advisory 
but anything they wish it to be. As they interpret it, so I respond.’ Hence 
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Table 29 Centre committees’ involvement in the programme and budget 


Percentage 
Committee involvement of committees 
Programme planning only 43 
Budget planning only 3 
Programme and budget planning 29 
Neither programme nor budget planning 25 
100 


Data from 191 multi-purpose centres. 


the assumption mentioned earlier that the powers of the committees could 
be easily defined as managerial or advisory proved not to be the case. 
In practice, almost all the committees, despite their titles, were largely 
advisory although usually the centre leader was pleased to accept their 
advice and some stressed that the committee had considerable influence. 
The data from both the LEA and centre leader questionnaires were 
analysed to examine the committee’s involvement with the centre’s 
programme planning and budget (Table 29). The table shows that a quarter 
of the centre committees were not involved in either the programme or 
budget planning. However, the majority had some involvement in pro- 
gramme planning and to a lesser extent the allocation of the budget. In 
fact, 26 per cent of the centre committees used special sub-committees 
to help in programme planning. 


Each of the twelve case-study centres had a committee, which usually 


met termly. The composition of the committees closely resembled the 
national picture shown in Table 26. All committees had teachers from 
the primary and secondary phases and most included special education 
teachers. Three of the centres had representatives from the teachers 
professional associations, and in one case the teachers at each phase level 
were chosen by the joint consultative committee and thus were all from 
the professional associations. Three centres invited their local HMI to 
the meetings. Only one of the twelve centre committees had councillors 
from the education committee and the leader felt this to be of great benefit 
for the teachers’ centre. Another leader said the centre committee saw 
it as a great victory not to have a councillor on the committee, but the 
leader believed the possible advantages outweighed any disadvantages and 
would welcome a councillor. In nine of the centres the committee included 
LEA officers; these were mainly from the advisory service. Three were 
chief advisers, the others usually being the senior adviser for the area or 
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the INSET coordinator. In one of the nine centres the LEA officer was 
the area education officer and no advisers sat on the committee, Of the 
three centres with no LEA officers, two leaders wanted members of the 
advisory service to join the committee but this had not happened, while 
the third leader preferred to remain independent of the advisory service. 
The relationship of the centre and the advisory service was of great 
importance to the functioning of the centre and is discussed in detail in 
a later section. 

In most of the twelve centres the members of the centre committees 
were elected either by an open election or at a meeting of representatives 
from each school. (Details of the representative systems are given in 
Chapter VI.) All committees were advisory, their concern being, as one 
leader said, with ‘the overall aims, services and the direction in which 
the centre is going’. They gave advice on broad issues, policies and 
approaches. All the centre leaders valued the advice given by their 
committees and many wanted more feedback, especially on the centre’s 
activities. Several were worried that the committee acted only as a ‘rubber 
stamp’ for decisions already taken by the leader. Some of the leaders had 
tried various techniques to involve the committees more. One leader was 
worried that at the start few members of the committee spoke at meetings, 
So arranged termly dinners and invited the CEO to one. The meetings 
had helped merge the group, but the leader was still concerned that the 
committee had no ‘clout’. Another leader ran a half-day INSET course 
for the committee and brought in speakers from the Schools Council and 
the NFER. He also explained his role to the committee — an important 
point, as it seemed that most committees did not realize the full range 
of activities of the centre leader. The same leader, at a later stage, asked 
the committee for help in deciding his priorities — again, a way of directly 
involving them in decision making about the centre. 

It would seem that to prevent the centre committee from merely being 
a ‘rubber stamp’ required continued effort from the centre leader and the 
committee had to feel that they were genuinely involved in the running 
of the centre. (The problems about lack of committee involvement were 
similar to those concerned with teacher representatives which are dealt 
with in Chapter VI.) 

Most of the case-study leaders gave a report to their committee each 
term. These varied greatly across centres in the amount of detail given, 
from in one case a very vague half page, to another which gave a detailed 
breakdown оп the previous term's activities. One of the leaders produced 
papers as an input to the committee meeting on, for example, school- 
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focused INSET. The papers acted as a stimulus and produced consider- 
able discussion in the committee meetings. 

Four of the centres operated sub-committees of the main committee. 
These were assigned the tasks of planning the programme and social 
activities. As mentioned above, many of the leaders wanted more involve- 
ment by their committees with the planning of the centre programme. 
The use of sub-committees specifically assigned the task of programme 
planning seemed to be an effective way of increasing their involvement. 
In one of the centres the primary teachers from the main committee sat 
on a primary sub-committee, while the secondary teachers formed a 
secondary sub-committee. These committees were open to any teacher at 
each phase level and they suggested the centre’s future programme of 
activities. 

All the case-study leaders said the centre committees were very 
supportive. This became most obvious at time of crisis; for example, when 
one of the leaders was in hospital, the committee ran the centre. Their 
support was also seen when the centres were threatened with closure. Here, 
the committees acted as a pressure group on the LEA and the education 
committee by organizing teacher opinion, usually in the form of letters 
of protest. 

In one of the LEAs visite 
in this section were being replaced 
local headteachers, the senior adviser 
leader. The function of these groups was to initiate local curriculum 
development and INSET, and this involved the teachers’ centre. The 
adviser for INSET saw this as a powerful means of bringing about change 
in the schools and he believed it to be more effective than the traditional 
teachers’ centre committee. For example, at one centre a series of working 
parties had involved over a hundred local teachers and produced a range 
of curriculum guidelines. This had been due to the new group of heads 
and advisers and, it was claimed, had involved a greater number of teachers 
than the centre had been able to do previously. Some of the centre leaders 
had been strongly opposed to the introduction of the new group but had 
now been won over, as they believed the headteachers gave the work greater 
potency and more likelihood of it being used in the school. One of the 
leaders argued that to bring about change in the schools he had to start 
with the headteacher anyway and that this group made it much easier, 
as they were all present. Some teachers, however, were suspicious of the 
new group. A number of the teachers interviewed in the area were worried 
that the centre would lose its “grassroots” approach and that the views 


d, centre committees of the type described 
by groups which consisted of all the 
s, the INSET adviser and the centre 
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of ordinary teachers were not being represented. This was expressed most 
strongly, as was to be expected, by assistant teachers who were on the 
existing centre committees and were unsure of their role in view of the 
new structure. The INSET adviser said that any teacher could suggest 
an idea to the new group, which would then develop and support it. He 
realized that problems could occur where the group was too autocratic 
and there was poor communication and consultation. It is probably too 
early to say how effective the new groups will be in bringing about change 
in the schools and whether teachers feel they violate an essential concept 
of a teachers’ centre. 

In most authorities, teachers’ centres and the advisory service were not 
the only providers of INSET. To gain some idea of the provision questions 
were asked in both the LEA and centre leader questionnaires. 


Other INSET providers 


LEAs were asked to indicate the institutions available to teachers in their 
area and the type of INSET each provided. Table 30 shows the results. 
As an example of how to read the table, the first line shows that in 53 
of the 87 LEAs who provided information, a college of higher education 
was accessible to teachers in the area. Forty-five of the LEAs said that 
the college was a regular provider of in-service education for teachers. 
The last three columns show the type of provision: 42 LEAs said the 
college provided accommodation, 48 said it provided personnel and 43 
said it provided equipment and materials. 
Centre leaders were also asked to report t 
area; the results are shown in Table 31. 


he INSET providers in their 


Table 31 Available INSET providers reported by centre leaders 


Percentage 
of centres 


Offers INSET in teachers’ centre's area 
University department of education 66 
College of further/higher education А 
Subject associations ae 
Workers’ Educational Association (WEA) В 
Polytechnics 38 
University (departments other than education) 31 
29 


Teachers’ professional associations 


Percentages do not total 100 as more than one provider could be marked. Data from 248 


multi-purpose centres. 
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Tables 30 and 31 show that, other than the teachers’ centre and the 
advisory service, the most frequently occurring providers of INSET were 
the university departments of education, closely followed by colleges of 
further/higher education. Table 30 also shows that across institutions the 
most frequent form of provision was personnel. Thus, while institutions 
in the area may not run INSET activities themselves, the teachers’ centre 
often made use of their personnel for centre courses and activities. This 
illustrates the degree of mutual collaboration between the centres and the 
other providers and is part of what centre leaders have termed ‘net- 
working’, which is described by Beresford (1978) in /nsight, the journal 
of the National Conference of Teacher Centre Leaders as follows: 


In most areas, centre leaders have developed a pattern of relationships with 
institutions, organisations and individuals apart from the two-way school/centre 
links, and have been able to use these relationships to resource the centre with 
appropriate expertise. The providers of this expertise may include LEA advisory 
staff, lecturers from colleges, universities and institutes of education, local teachers 
and heads, H MIs, Schools Council field officers and project staff, professional 
and subject associations, local parent and pressure groups, diocesan and voluntary 
educational staff, other local government departments, local commercial and 
industrial concerns – in fact, the whole fabric of the area that is either interested 
in, or can be exploited to the benefit of, teachers and schools in the area served 
by the centre concerned. (p. 22) 


The information on activities in the case-study centres given in Chapter III 
provides examples of the use of personnel from various institutions, 

LEA officers were asked in their questionnaire to give their opinions 
on what type of INSET activities they considered were best provided 
by teachers’ centres and those best provided by other agencies. A fairly 
consistent picture emerged from their answers. They considered the types 
of activity best provided by teachers’ centres were short courses relating 
to local needs across the whole curriculum, activities by subject or study 
groups and working parties. A number of LEAs saw the centre as a base 
for exhibitions, displays, resources and reprographic services. The activities 
they considered best provided by other agencies were: long courses and 
those of a highly specialized nature; courses which required specialist 
resources, equipment and facilities beyond the means of teachers’ centres; 
LEA management courses and those where there would be insufficient 
numbers of teachers locally. The majority of LEAs thought award-bearing 
courses were best provided by other agencies but three LEAs said they 
were best provided by teachers’ centres. School-focused INSET (as 
defined in Chapter IV) was only mentioned by a few authorities. Seven 
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LEAs thought school-focused activities were best provided by the teachers’ 
centre, while five other LEAs said they were best provided by other 
agencies such as the advisory service. 


INSET coordination 


In 1974 a sub-committee of the Advisory Committee on the Supply and 
Training of Teachers (A CSTT) recommended that: 


an advisory committee should be established for the area of each authority, which 
should include representatives of the authority, the teachers and the providing 
agencies, to identify needs and priorities, to suggest ways in which they might be 
met and to advise the authority on general policy for INSET. (Appendix 1(B), 
para. 22) 

on of such committees, the LEA 


his topic. Table 32 shows which 
е centre leader liaised 


In order to explore the current positi 
questionnaire contained a section on t 
committees existed in each authority and where th 


or was a member. 
In addition to those committees shown in Table 32, centre leaders were 


also members of interim or ex-area training organizations in fourteen 
LEAs, and members of regional INSET committees in nine. Sixty LEAs 
also had INSET coordinators, some named as such but often this role 


was undertaken by the chief adviser or a senior adviser. му 
It is clear that many LEAs had по formalized INSET coordination, 


while others had several committees at various levels and had specifically 


Table 32 INSET committees in each LEA 


Centre Centre 


Exists leader leader 

Type of committee in ЕА amember _ liaises 
Number of LEAs 

INSET county/dorough committee 55 45 7 
INSET committee of university department 
of education 23 10 8 
INSET committee of college of education 
or polytechnic 31 16 9 
INSET committee of college of higher/further 
education 19 10 5 


Data from 90 LEAs. 
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Table 33 Centre leaders’ opinions on liaison between INSET agencies 


Percentage 


Centre leaders’ opinions of leaders 
Very good 13 
Good 25 
Adequate 35 
Poor 23 
Very poor 4 
100 


Data from 227 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 21). 


appointed INSET coordinators. In their questionnaire, centre leaders were 
asked for their opinion on the liaison between the various INSET agencies 
in their area (Table 33). The table indicates that whilst the majority of 
centre leaders were relatively satisfied with the liaison between INSET 
agencies, over a quarter considered such liaison to be less than adequate. 

INSET coordination was studied in each of the case studies, where 
eight of the twelve LEAs had some form of county INSET committee. 
In the four areas which did not have them, the chief adviser of one authority 
was about to set one up and the centre leaders in the other three LEAs 
all wanted INSET committees. The three centre leaders had different 
reasons for wanting INSET committees due to their different circum- 
stances. In two of the cases they were the only centre in the authority, 
and most INSET was channelled through them, but they believed an 
INSET committee would help to coordinate the work of the advisory 
service where they felt that each adviser tended to work independently. 
The third centre leader was one of several in a large county. He wanted 
an INSET committee because he believed this would integrate the work 
of the advisory service and the teachers’ centres, which at the time 
functioned largely independently of each other. 

In the eight authorities which had INSET committees the composition 
of the committees was very like that advocated in the ACSTT paper 
quoted above: usually the chief adviser and several other LEA officers. 
representatives from the providing institutions in the area, centre leaders 
and teacher representatives. 

The perceived effectiveness of these committees varied depending on 
through whose eyes they were being observed. Thus, most of the chief 
advisers saw them working reasonably well, being a useful forum for the 
discussion of ideas, a good method of consultation and a way of getting 
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their advisers and the institutions to plan in advance. However, most of 
the centre leaders saw the committees as having little strength and being 
a ‘rubber stamp’ for the chief adviser’s ideas. Problems of communication 
between the authority and the teachers were mentioned in two of the areas, 
where centre leaders felt teachers were at a disadvantage through lack of 
information concerning the structure and working of the authority. Some 
of the leaders felt the committees did not have a clear role and one 
suggested the committee itself needed in-service education and training. 
The committees usually had 30-40 people and were considered too large 
by some leaders and chief advisers; but it would seem difficult to get over 
the problem of size if all the providers. the authority, teachers and centre 
leaders are to be represented. In several of the LEAs, one centre leader 
represented his or her colleagues, but most wanted all the area’s centre 
leaders on the committee, which would increase the size even more. 

It would seem from the case-study material that if authorities want 
their INSET committee to have a real function they should clearly define 
its role and purpose, and if they want genuine teacher participation they 
should be aware of possible communication problems for teachers and 
provide them with the necessary information. A major disagreement 
between chief advisers and centre leaders revolved around the idea of 
centralization and long-term planning. Centre leaders were worried that 
the INSET committee might ‘straightjacket’ the centre’s ability to respond 
at short notice. Thus, it is important that any form of long-term INSET 
planning should allow enough flexibility (and finance) for centres to 


continue to respond rapidly to local needs. 


LEA advisory service and the centre 

Very little research in England and Wales has looked at the LEA advisory 
service, other than that by Bolam ef al. (1978). This DES-funded study 
was carried out between 1973 and 1975, a rather unfortunate time as most 
local authorities underwent reorganization in 1974 and this restricted the 
work to fourteen LEAs which were not affected. 

In the Teachers’ Centres Project it was realized that some investigation of 
the advisory service was necessary in that the nature of the functions of 
the advisory service and the teachers’ centre was of fundamental impor- 
tance to the centre’s operation. While it was not possible to carry out 
a major study, the information collected extends some of the work carried 


out by Bolam. 


In Bolam’s study the size of each team varied considerably and the only 
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recommendation he could find was a figure of one adviser to every 20,000 
total population, which was made by the National Association of Inspec- 
tors and Educational Advisers in about 1968. In Bolam’s sample of 
fourteen LEAs this varied from one adviser per 16,000 population to one 
per 45,000. Bolam was unhappy with this measure as the ‘overall 
population in an LEA is an unreliable guide to the number of school-age 
children and thus the number of teachers’. He argued that an adviser: 
teacher ratio was a more satisfactory criterion, although he also felt the 
area of the LEA should be included, as in a large county the advisers 
had to spend considerable time in travelling. 

In our Project LEAs were asked for the number of advisers/inspectors 
and the number of teachers employed. From this, the adviser: teacher ratio 
was calculated for each LEA and Table 34 shows the distribution of LEAs 
by this ratio. The average adviser: teacher ratio was 22 1, that is, one adviser 
per 221 teachers. The actual size of advisory teams varied from one to 
sixty, with the most common size being twelve. A total of 1,550 advisers 
were found in the eighty-nine LEAs but it should be pointed out that 
in some authorities general advisory duties were often carried by other 
officers such as assistant education officers and these are not included 
in the figures. As an example of how to read Table 34, the top line shows 
that five LEAs had an adviser:teacher ratio between 1:105 and 1:120 


Table 34 Adviser:teacher ratio in each LEA 


Adviser:teacher ratio Number of LE As Percentage of LEAs 

1: 105-120 5 6 
121-140 2 2 
141-160 6 7 
161-180 10 11 
181-200 12 14 
201-220 10 11 
221-240 9 10 
241-260 14 16 
261-280 10 11 
281-300 2 2 
301-320 5 6 
321-340 1 1 
341-360 1 1 
361-370 2 2 
89 100 


Data from 89 LEAs (data missing for 1). 
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and that this accounted for 6 per cent of the eighty-nine LEAs in the 
sample. 

The ratio gives a crude measure of the workload on the advisers and 
the figures in Table 34 suggest that this varies considerably across LEAs. 
The ratio does not of course provide any indication of the geographic 
area which each adviser has to cover, which in some cases is very large, 
thus increasing their workload even more. No simple pattern such as 
urban/rural appeared to explain the variation in adviser: teacher ratios, 
which presumably was determined by local politics, finance and historical 
factors such as authority reorganization. 

Data from the centre leader and LEA 
advisers were based in forty-five of the ти -ригро 


and in twelve of the specialist centres (32 per cent 
addition, fifty-seven LEAs had teams of advisory teachers and in thirty- 


three LEAs some of these were based in teachers’ centres. Centre leaders 
reported that advisory teachers were based in sixty-eight of the multi- 
Purpose centres (27 per cent) compared with thirteen of the specialist 


Centres (34 per cent). 

Each LEA was asked abou 
service and teachers’ centres in the pr 
nine of the ninety LEAs replied to this question and the most frequent 
comment was that the relationship was close: ‘The LEA advisory service 
cooperates very closely with the teachers’ centre and makes extensive use 
of its services and the enthusiasm of its staff’. Some said the centre was 
an integral part of the advisory service but nine LEAs stressed that, 
although there was a close relationship, the centre had a degree of 
independence: ‘A close relationship but some measure of independence 
is important to retain local vitality and initiative’. A number mentioned 
that advisers were members of the centre committees and some said that 
the centre leader came to advisory team meetings. A large number of LEAs 
said that advisers’ courses were held at the centre and that the advisers 
and centre leader planned the INSET programme. Many spoke about 
consultation, cooperation and partnership: ‘There is a two-way relation- 
ship in the formulation of plans, ie. initiatives can be taken by either 
party’. But in the comments of a few authorities it was apparent that the 
advisers dominated the centre and the leader played a minor role: ‘LEA 
advisers initiate INSET activities – the teachers’ centre provides the 


accommodation.’ Although the centre leaders’ questionnaire did not 


Specifically ask about the relationship with the advisory service, many 
centre leaders mentioned it in their answers to а question about facilitating 


questionnaires showed that 
se centres (18 per cent) 
) in sixteen LEAs. In 


t the relationship between the advisory 
ovision of INSET activities. Eighty- 
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and constraining factors. Usually a good relationship was mentioned as 
a facilitating factor: 


Excellent working relationship with administrative staff both at county and 
divisional level and free exchange of ideas with advisory officers and other INSET 
providers. 


A genuine team spirit between all levels of education officers, advisers, wardens, 
heads and teachers. 


In contrast, a small number of centre leaders said that constraining factors 
were: 


A lack of real liaison with the area advisory officer, so that a unified coherent 
pattern of INSET is lacking. 


There is constant friction between teachers’ centres and some advisers because 
pressure of work prevents the advisers from organizing all the INSET work in 
their field. One gets the impression that they would rather have no inservice than 
centre-initiated work. 


This is an extreme case but shows the problem where the role of the centre 
and the advisory service has not been settled and is exacerbated by the 
workload on the advisers. Close cooperation between the advisory service 
and the centre was vital, as one centre leader put it: ‘When advisers and 
the teachers’ centre cooperate results are magnificent. When cooperation 
is not present progress is very difficult.” 

Centre leaders reported that advisers were one of the major parties 
concerned in planning the centre’s programme in 51 per cent of the multi- 
purpose and 58 per cent of the specialist centres. They played a much 
smaller role in deciding how the centre’s budget was spent, having major 
responsibility in only 7 per cent of the multi-purpose centres and 21 per 
cent of the specialist centres. However, it should be realized that in some 
LEAs the advisers controlled the budgets for each curricular area, which 
might be deployed for INSET activities at the centre. 

The centre leader's line of reporting provided information about the 
relationship with the advisers and other LEA officers. Leaders were asked 
if they were directly responsible to an officer of the LEA and details of 
their replies are shown in Table 35. 

The table shows that most leaders reported to a member of the advisory 
service, normally the chief adviser or the INSET adviser, although it 
should be noted that the line of reporting for about a third of the leaders 
did not directly involve the advisory service; many reported to the CEO 
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Table 35 Centre leader's line of reporting 


Percentage 


Leader directly responsible to: of leaders 


Chief adviser 33 


Chief education officer 20 
INSET coordinator/adviser 18 
Assistant education officer/area education officer 11 
CEO and chief adviser 6 
Subject adviser а 
Deputy education officer 2 
No one 8 

100 


Data from 230 multi-purpose centres (data missing for 18). 


or an AEO. Although not shown in the table, a difference was found 
between multi-purpose and specialist centres, where, as one might expect, 
a greater proportion of specialist centre leaders reported to a subject 
adviser. Table 35 together with information presented above, showed that 
most centre leaders were responsible to both their centre committee and 
an LEA officer. 

Sixty-one per cent of the 
This was usually an annual or term 
form. A few LEAs asked for ‘occa e 
contents of the reports varied in the amount of detail but usually covered 
the activities organized by the centre in summary form and in some cases 
included the number of teachers participating and details of the сепше 5 
expenditure, 

As well as asking about the relatio: 


and the centre, we asked LEAs about t d У - 
centres within the overall provision of INSET in the authority. Sixty of 


the ninety LEAs said that the teachers’ centre was the major focus of 
INSET, and some stressed that this was in collaboration with the advisory 
service. 

A second point which most LE 


LEAs required a report from the centre leader. 
ly report in both written and verbal 
sional’ or ‘as required” reports. The 


nship between the advisory service 
he role and relationship of teachers” 


As brought out was the role centres 
played in the diagnosis and response to local needs. Centres were seen 
as having a ‘vital role as the most accessible service to teachers near their 
homes and places of work, able to diagnose needs and to provide for 
them in conjunction with the advisory service’. The importance in a rural 


authority was also mentioned: 
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. a quite vital role in a large, mainly rural, authority. If it were not for the 
teachers’ centres a very important aspect of INSET strategy would disappear. 
Run by teachers for teachers with LEA support as far as finance allows seems 
to “work”, especially іп the rural centres. Apart from anything else, sheer travelling 
distance for central meetings makes INSET virtually impossible for some of our 
teachers. 


The evidence provided by the LEA questionnaire showed that in most 
authorities teachers’ centres were seen as the ‘natural and essential focus’ 
and ‘absolutely crucial to our in-service programme and of paramount 
importance in educational development and thinking’. In addition, the 
data shown in Chapter VI from the teachers in the case-study areas lends 
support to the importance of the centre in the provision of INSET. 

The relationship of the centre and the LEA advisory service was also 
studied in each of the case studies. The following sections explore several 
structural factors which seemed to determine this and affect the work of 
the centre and its leader. The main factors identified were: the number 
of centres in the LEA; whether the advisers had their own centre; the 
size and structure of the advisory team and the status and degree of 
integration of the centre leader with the advisory service. Table 36 shows 
the factors for each of the twelve case-study centres. 


THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS’ CENTRES IN THE LEA 
As was pointed out in Chapter II, the number of centres in the LEA 
was related to the population and area of the authority. Thus, large rural 
authorities generally had several centres, while compact urban authorities 
had only one. Table 36 shows that, in the case studies, LEAs A, B, C, 
D and L had one centre which served the whole LEA. With a single centre, 
and especially with no separate advisers’ centre, the LEAs tended to focus 
all their in-service work through the teachers’ centre and this had implica- 
tions for the status and integration of the centre leader and the advisory 
team. 

In the authorities with several centres a number of the advisers’ courses 
were held in the most geographically central of teachers’ centres, although 
some courses were also run in rotation around the other centres. 


ADVISERS’ CENTRES 


In the twelve case studies. six authorities had some form of advisers’ centre. 
This was usually a permanent centre available for use at all times, although 
authorities also hired temporary accommodation, especially for residential 
management courses. All six authorities covered a large geographic area 
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and the advisers’ centre was usually in a fairly central position, allowing 
the advisers to draw teachers in from the whole country. These courses 
usually involved day release, although some were held at weekends. The 
courses had high status and teachers were often invited by the relevant 
subject adviser. The advisers saw this as a way of influencing ‘key’ teachers 
and promoting LEA policy in particular curriculum areas. However, the 
existence of such centres absorbed a considerable part of the advisers’ 
INSET time, which in the other LEAs was channelled through the 
teachers’ centres. 

An additional strategy seen in one of the LEAs was that some of the 
advisers made their major in-service effort through an INSET summer 
school and did relatively little work at the teachers’ centres. In an area 
with an advisers’ centre, a few of the teachers interviewed considered the 
teachers’ centre to be ‘second class’ and perceived a marked difference 
in the status and quality of the courses offered by each. 


THE SIZE AND STRUCTURE OF THE ADVISORY TEAM 

In the twelve LEAs the actual number of advisers ranged from seven 
to forty with an adviser: teacher ratio of 1:142 to 1:300. The ratio provided 
a rough measure of the workload on the advisers and, as discussed earlier, 
this could affect the teachers’ centre in that a heavy workload on the 
advisory team tended to allow greater freedom of action for the centre 
leader. Most of the advisers in the case-study LEAs had both subject 
and general responsibilities: an adviser might be responsible for modern 
languages across the LEA and also have a pastoral responsibility for a 
group of schools. Similar joint responsibility was reported by Bolam et al. 
(1978). 

The size of the advisory team was important, as in small teams not 
all subject areas could be adequately covered. This directly affected the 
teachers’ centre and several of the leaders said they tried to work in the 
areas not covered by the advisers. Many of the leaders were conscious 
about ‘treading on the advisers’ toes’ and, obviously, one way to avoid 
this was to organize activities not assigned to an adviser. Examples of 
this were courses organized by the centre leaders on ‘environmental studies” 
and ‘the disruptive child’, 

When the leader at Centre B Started there were only three advisers who 
were happy to let the leader establish teacher groups in various curriculum 
areas. A new chief adviser was appointed and the advisory team expanded. 
The chief adviser gave INSET a high priority and considerably increased 
the workload on the centre leader. Even with a newly appointed deputy. 
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the leader found it extremely difficult to cope with the extra demands. 
This appeared to be a case where the chief adviser, with every good 
intention, had tried to increase INSET at the centre far too quickly. 

The size of the advisory team had also affected Centre L, as there were 
only two advisers when the leader started. This had allowed him to 
organize all the LEA’s INSET and curriculum development, and even 
though the number of advisers had been increased, the centre leader still 
retained effective control of INSET and a number of teacher curriculum 
groups. 

The structure of the advisory team was not explored in detail, but an 
aspect which seemed to affect the centres in large authorities was whether 
the advisory team was area- or centrally-based. With a centrally-based 
advisory team the teachers’ centres were often a considerable distance away 
and were left to run their own local activities. There tended to be less 
direct adviser input, although since advisers were members of the centre 
committee some influence was present. With an area structure and 
especially an area office, there was normally more contact between the 
centre and the advisers. An additional factor was the role of the area 
education officer. In some of the authorities this included the general 
advisory responsibility for the area and with an area team, including the 
centre leader, the centre became the focus for all INSET in the locality. 

In LEA K, the advisory team structure was about to change from an 
area to a central basis— The centre leader and the primary adviser based 
at the area office believed this to be a retrograde step. They felt that very 
close links had been built up between the area education officer, the local 
advisers and the centre leader which would be broken when the area office 
closed and the advisers were based at County Hall. It was noticeable that 
the centre leader and primary adviser had established a close working 
relationship. This was partly due to the fact that they were appointed 
at the same time and had carried out joint visits to а number of schools. 
In addition, many of their ideas on INSET and curriculum development 
were similar and they had developed a complementary partnership of great 
mutual benefit. The leader welcomed the adviser input to the centre and 
was concerned that the centralization plan would considerably reduce this. 


THE STATUS AND INTEGRATION OF THE LEADER WITH THE 


ADVISORY SERVICE 

The pay scale provided an indic: 
of the centre leader. Eight of the сеју 
Senior Teacher and three on Headteacher Scales 5, 8 


ator. even if only a crude опе, of the status 
e leaders were on Scale 4, one on 
and 9. Several of 
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the Scale 4 leaders were trying to change from teacher scales to the Head- 
teacher scales. The leaders wanted sufficient status to be able to relate 
to advisers and headteachers as equals. In most cases they attended head- 
teacher meetings and in some cases, advisers’ meetings. These were both 
seen as important ways of keeping in touch with current developments 
and future plans. 

The leader’s line of reporting was an important determinant of his or 
her autonomy. From Table 36 it can be seen that some of the leaders 
reported to the chief adviser or the INSET adviser, while the line of 
reporting for others was independent of the advisory service. For example, 
Centre C was a separate LEA department from the advisory service and 
the leader reported directly to the chief education officer, This gave him 
complete autonomy from the advisers, although he worked very closely 
with the chief adviser to plan the INSET programme, all of which was 
channelled through the teachers’ centre. 

A different structure existed at Centre /, where the leader reported to the 
area education officer and formed part of the area team. This independence 
from the advisers had been planned when the centre opened and the leader 
felt it worked particularly well. In contrast, the leader at Centre D formed 
part of the advisory team and felt severely constrained as the majority of 
INSET courses were planned by the advisers and the leader’s main role 
was one of organization. He was also concerned with the lack of curriculum 
development but felt unable to organize teacher groups as the lead for this 
had to come from the advisers. This seemed to be a case where the leader 
lacked sufficient autonomy from the advisory service to develop the centre 
in the way he wanted. 

An interesting example was found at Centre 4, where the advisers were 
actually based at the centre. This allowed the leader to work in close 
cooperation with the advisers, but he maintained his autonomy through 
a different line of reporting. The leader had very high status and controlled 
most of the LEA’s INSET budget. As might be expected, control of the 
budget was generally an important factor in determining the leader's 
freedom of operation, for if the chief adviser or subject advisers controlled 
the funds for INSET and curriculum development, it meant that the leader 
had to negotiate with them for any activity he wanted to organize. 

At two of the centres, advisers had previously been told by the chief 
adviser to ‘keep out of the centres’ as they were teachers’ centres. The 
situation had changed over the years but the leaders had had to work 
very hard to involve the advisers in the centres’ activities, and in one of 
the areas the advisers and the centres tended to operate separately. 
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All the case-study leaders had established a good working relationship 
with most of the advisors, but it was evident that a degree of tension 
existed between some advisers and centre leaders. Although the details 
were not provided, examples of direct conflict were mentioned by three 
of the leaders, where an adviser had disagreed with an activity organized 
by the centre leader. Clearly, LEAs must recognize the overlap of roles 
between advisers and centre leaders and attempt to reduce role conflict 
and encourage a collaborative partnership. A variety of INSET provision 
is obviously necessary and this entails an overlap of boundaries between 
the various providers. For this reason some form of coordination is needed 
both within and across LEAs. It was encouraging to see that about two- 
thirds of the LEAs had INSET coordinators and INSET committees. 
However, these large groups are difficult to operate and, even at the centre 
level, it was found that the teachers’ centre committee required consider- 
able help in order to make an effective contribution. 


VI. Teachers and the centre 


Although earlier chapters have presented some of the information collected 
from teachers at the twelve case-study centres, this chapter contains most 
of the data from the teacher questionnaire and the interviews at each 
school. The data are used to examine teachers’ take-up of centres’ activities 
and facilities and their perceptions of the centre and other forms of 
in-service education. 

The demand by men and women teachers in primary and secondary 
schools for INSET is explored and related to their length of teaching 
experience, position in school and frequency of attendance at the centre. 
Further sections deal with the means by which centres communicate with 
schools and diagnose needs. 

As mentioned in Chapter I, questionnaires were returned by 52 per cent 
of the teachers in sixty-seven schools in the twelve case-study LEAs. 
Although the group of teachers who returned questionnaires matched the 
DES national data on a number of characteristics, the sample was not 
selected on a random basis and it is not possible to say how well the findings 
presented in this chapter apply to all teachers. Some care should therefore 
be taken in making any generalizations. 


Use of the centre 


The replies to the teacher questionnaire showed that 90 per cent of the 
teachers who responded in the case-study schools had been to their local 
centre at some time, and this varied across the twelve centres from 74 
per cent to 98 per cent. Although a high percentage of teachers had been 
to their centre at some time, the number using it regularly was, as might 
be expected, considerably lower. Thus 25 per cent said they use it several 
times a term, 32 per cent about once a term and 27 per cent about once 
a year. An additional 6 per cent said they had not used the centre in the 
last three years and 10 per cent had never used it. Further details of the 
teachers’ self-reported frequency of centre use are shown in Table 37. 
120 
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Table 37 Frequency of attendance at activities organized at or by the centre 
during the last three years 


Primary Secondary 
All All 
primary secondary All 


Use of centre Male Female teachers Male Female teachers teachers 


Percentages of each group of teachers 
Frequently 
(several times 


a term) 53 29 36 22 18 20 25 

Sometimes 

(about once 

a term) 24 31 29 33 32 33 32 

Rarely 

(about once 

a year) 17 30 26 26 30 28 27 

Not in the last 

three years 3 4 4 8 7 7 6 

Never 3 6 5 Т 13 12 10 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Number of 

teachers 103 253 356 430 363 793 1149 


Data missing for 19. 


The table shows that primary teachers made more frequent use of centres 
than secondary teachers and that only 5 per cent of the primary teachers 
had never been to the centre, compared to 12 per cent of the secondary 
teachers. There was also a tendency for men to use the centre more 
frequently than women, especially at the primary level, but it should be 
noted that this was a higher percentage usc, and that the actual number 
of male primary teachers was less than that of the female primary teachers. 
An additional analysis examined teacher attendance at the centre by the 
number of years they had been teaching. No simple linear trend was found, 
although for secondary teachers some increase in their frequency of centre 
use appeared to be related to their years in teaching. Thus, 17 per cent 
of the secondary teachers with less than three years” experience said they 
used the centre ‘frequently’. compared with those with over 20 years 
experience where the figure was 26 per cent. (The number of primary 
teachers was too small to carry out this type of analysis.) 

Table 38 shows teachers’ use of various centre activities. The percentages 
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Table 38 Use of centre by male and female teachers in primary and secondary 


schools 
Primary Secondary 
All All 
primary secondary 
Use Male Female teachers Male Female teachers 
Percentages of each group of teachers 

Borrow equipment 63 35 43 26 22 24 
Use services 73 47 55 50 31 41 
Visit exhibitions 87 72 76 54 41 48 
Information/advice from 
centre staff 54 24 33 31 30 30 
Talks/lectures 87 76 79 57 49 53 
Meetings 81 50 59 75 74 75 
Conferences 52 21 30 34 20 28 
Award-bearing courses 13 П 12 =) 6 6 
Other courses 63 53 56 25 25 25 
Working groups 60 55 57 43 32 38 
Induction meetings 31 29 30 34 33 33 
Social events 31 25 27 23 23 23 
Number of teachers 100 238 338 382 314 696 


Data missing for 18. Percentages do not total 100 because more than one 


activity could 
be marked. 


are calculated on the number of teachers in each group who had used 
the centre at some time; the teachers appearing in Table 37 who had never 
used the centre are excluded from Table 38. As an example of how to 
read Table 38, the first line shows that 63 per cent of male primary teachers 
had borrowed equipment from the centre, compared with 35 per cent of 
female primary teachers, and 43 per cent of all primary teachers as 
compared with 24 per cent of the secondary teachers. The table shows 
that for most activities the percentage use by primary 
than that of secondary teachers, although only small 
on seeking ‘information from centre staff’, 
meetings’ and ‘social events’. 


teachers was higher 
differences occurred 
‘conferences’, ‘induction 


The higher percentage of secondary teachers attending ‘meetings’ can be 
explained by the large number of subject associations and CSE panel 
meetings which were usually held at the centre. Various suggestions have 
been put forward to explain the Primary/secondary differences which have 
been found in most studies of teachers’ centres. Some explanations suggest 
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that the difference is related to the greater isolation of primary teachers. 
There are fewer teachers in a primary school and the centre provides a 
place where they can meet other teachers. An additional factor is that 
primary teachers cover a wider subject range than secondary teachers and 
consequently use the centre to obtain knowledge and skills across several 
subject areas. Centre leaders were well aware of the imbalance and many 
were making special efforts to meet the needs of secondary teachers. Table 
38 also shows differences between male and female teachers’ use of the 
centre. A higher percentage of male teachers is shown under most headings, 
especially among the primary teachers. 

Table 39 shows centre usage according to the post the teachers held 
in their schools. The table shows a relationship between the teacher's level 
of appointment and use of the centre, with those in more senior positions 
showing a higher percentage use. The largest differences occur between 
headteachers and teachers with no post of responsibility, the differences 
between the middle grades being less noticeable on some activities. It is 
likely that for some of the activities such as borrowing equipment OF using 
the reprographic services, the primary headteachers may be using the 
centre on behalf of their staff and the same may be true, although to 
a lesser extent, for secondary heads of department. 


Perceptions of the centre 


Teachers were asked in the questionnaire if 
helped them in particular ways. Forty-nine per cent of the teachers who 
had used their centre said it had helped their classroom teaching, 26 per 
cent said it had helped in organization and management of their school 
or department, and 21 per cent felt it had helped working with their 
colleagues. Only 9 per cent of teachers said it had helped their pastoral or 
tutorial work and 11 per cent felt it had helped their career prospects. 
Another question asked teachers what they would miss if the centre 
were not there. Only 7 per cent of the teachers who had been to the centre 
gave negative answers such as ‘nothing’ or answers which suggested that 
they had little interest in the centre. As one might expect, a higher pro- 
Portion of secondary teachers, and especially those who did not use the 
centre often, gave negative answers. Only 2 per cent of primary гас 
gave negative answers compared to 10 per cent of secondary teachers, 
However this rose to 15 per cent of the secondary teachers who had used 
the centre ‘rarely’ or had not used it during the last three years. The 
majority of teachers said they would most miss the centre s equipment 


they thought the centre had 
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and resources, meeting other teachers, the various centre activities and 
the advice and support they received from the centre staff. Eighty-four 
per cent of the teachers said it would be very difficult or impossible to 
find these aspects elsewhere, compared to 16 per cent who said they could 
find them easily elsewhere. 


Table 40 Teachers’ perceptions of who has the greatest influence on centre 
activities 


Centres All 
BCD E F GHT TK D teachers 


Percentage of teachers from each centre 
Centre leader 46 49 39 44 65 49 45 67 52 68 66 78 56 
LEA advisers 53 60 77 54 37 32 52 45 34 44 35 34 46 


Teachers 30 19 36 21 38 19 23 29 33 37 29 34 30 
Teachers’ 

associations a 6 Soe 4 Oy ТО ОСЕ Be a 
Other LEA 

officers sumpit eS Bs К 
Headteachers а 5 100 A E 7 1612916 66748 ri 
HM Inspectors о. iss. RE Ge Bo за DH sh ol 3 
Don’t know о eer 90 eee et g 
Number of 

teachers 96 80 115 61 156 73 112 51123 71 105 125 1168 


Percentages do not total 100 because more than one group could be marked by each 


teacher, 


Teachers were asked who had the greatest influence on the activities 
undertaken by the centre. Their replies are shown for each centre Іп Table 
40, which indicates the relative influence attributed to each group. While 
the table clearly shows that teachers perceived the centre leader, the 
advisers and the teachers as the people with most influence over the centre's 
activities, the relative ‘strength’ of the groups varied at each centre. At 
seven of the centres most teachers perceived the leader as more influential 
than the advisers, but in the other five the position was reversed. Teachers 
were usually seen as having less influence than either the leader or the 
advisers, with percentages ranging from 19 to 38, but in Centres E, Гапа 
L their influence was perceived as close to that of the advisers. Relatively 


few teachers attributed much influence to the other groups, although at 


Centres C and / the professional associations were rated by 20 per cent 
ence on the centre’s activities. 


of the teachers as having an influ 
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Table 41 Reasons that deter teachers from using each centre 


Centres All 
Reasons МИ VB SG ID SES I Ge ТЫ E ар e 


Percentage of teachers at each centre 
Home and family 
commitments 39 43 51 48 40 44 45 29 44 49 47 47 44 
Extra-curricular 
activities/meet- 
ings at school 41 44 37 28 38 33 51 16 45 38 33 42 38 
Lack of relevance 
of courses/ 
activities offered 
at the centre AG” 30° 23) 30:28 32: 36: 35 28 41 36 33 32 
Travel problems 
getting to and 
from (ће септе 31 40 24 56 15 29 44 35 8 24 30 37 29 
Difficulty in 
obtaining release 
for activities in 


school time 18 44 20 43 35 12 32 22 29 14 20 28 27 
Difficulty in 

finding out what 

is going on 

at centre 2 2012 25 16 2251 18 fa a 10 6 17 


Study commit- 

ments associated 

with gaining 

a further 

qualification МЕ Е 516: 36 з 10 416 $ 9 
Involvement in 

school-based 

in-service 

activities ЕИО BE gh ges 2. 
Uncomfortable 

unattractive 

accommodation 


of the centre > £ Ln & oe es зе 3, 4 
Number of 
teachers 96 80 115 61 156 73 112 51 123 71 105 125 1168 


Percentages do not total 100 as more than one reason could be marked. 
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In their questionnaire, teachers were provided with a list of reasons 
that might prevent or deter them from using the local centre, and were 
asked to mark those which they considered affected their usage. Table 
41 shows the replies from each centre, while Table 42 examines the 
differences between primary and secondary, and male and female teachers. 


Table 42 Reasons that deter attendance by primary/secondary and таје/ 
female teachers 


Primary Secondary 


All All 
secondary 


primary 
Female teachers 


Reason Male Female teachers Male 


Percentage of each group 
Home and family 
commitments 45 42 s 
Extra-curricular 
activities/meetings 
at school 
Lack of relevance of 
Courses/activities 
offered at the centre 32 27 => е а и 
Travel problems getting 
to and from the centre 26 
Difficulty in obtaining 
release for activities in 
school time 35 22) 
Difficulty in finding 
Out what is goi 
at the ane Е 5 Ө 5 as А о 
Study commitments 
associated with gainin 
a further саа 10 8 $ И Р 
Involvement in school- 
based in-service activities 9 ~ | 
Uncomfortable/ 
unattractive 
accommodation of 3 6 4 5 


the centre 6 2 
252 356 427 362 789 


43 47 45 


37 24 28 46 39 43 


35 33 26 29 27 


Number of teachers 104 


Data missing for 23. 
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The major reasons given in order were: home and family commitments, 
extra-curricular activities at school, lack of relevance of centre courses/ 
activities, travel problems, difficulty in obtaining release during school 
hours and difficulty in finding out what was happening at the centre. Home 
and family commitments, the most common reason given, showed little 
variation between primary and secondary teachers or, more surprisingly, 
between male and female teachers, although this had previously been a 
reason which many people gave to explain differences between male and 
female teachers’ attendance at INSET activities. As one might expect, 
home and family commitments were mentioned by more teachers as their 
years in teaching and age increased. Table 42 indicates that extra-curricular 
activities at the school had more effect on secondary and male teachers, 
and lack of relevance of the activities offered by the centre was also 
mentioned by higher proportions of male and secondary teachers. 

From Table 41 it can be seen that travel problems were mentioned by 
a higher percentage of teachers at Centre D than at other centres and 
this was clearly recognized by many people the team spoke to on our 
visit to the area. The centre was situated at the extreme end of the authority 
and teachers in the north were angry about the closure of a small northern 
centre which meant they had now had to travel 15 miles to the centre. 
The centre leader was well aware of the problem and had started a small 
satellite centre in a school in the north but found it very difficult to service 
it adequately as he had very little secretarial support. In the whole sample, 
female primary teachers appeared to have the greatest difficulty with travel 
and additional analysis also showed that teachers with less than five years’ 
teaching experience reported greater difficulty than their more experienced 
colleagues. A possible explanation is that these groups may lack the means 
of private transport. 

Difficulty in obtaining release during school time varied across centres 
and was probably related to the school’s attitude to cover and the LEA’s 
policy on supply teachers. as well as the amount of daytime courses 
provided at the centre. Not unexpectedly, this was an issue which elicited 
considerable comment from teachers: it is explored more fully later in 
the chapter. 

Table 41 shows that difficulty in finding out about the activities varied 
considerably across the centres, Suggesting that some centres’ communica- 
tion systems were much more effective than others’. In fact, the most 
difficulty was reported from Centres G and D, neither of which had a 
system of school representatives. Secondary teachers found it more diffi- 
cult to obtain information than primary teachers, presumably because of 
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the problems of size and complexity of secondary schools. It was interesting 
to note that a higher percentage of the less experienced teachers in 
secondary schools reported difficulty in obtaining information than did 
those with more experience, suggesting that information reached those 
in senior positions but was not passed down very effectively. Study 
commitments, involvement in school-based in-service activities, and the 
uncomfortable nature of the centre appeared to be very minor factors. 


Attendance at other forms of INSET 


of centres into perspective, they were asked 
nce at other forms of in-service activities 
during the last three years. Forty-three per cent of all the teachers in the 
sample had attended some form of in-service education other than that 
provided by the centres. While there was no difference between primary 
and secondary teachers, major differences occurred between male and 
female teachers, with a higher proportion of male teachers at both primary 
(55 per cent) and secondary (46 per cent) level attending other forms of 
INSET, compared to 37 per cent female primary and secondary teachers. 
The teachers who had attended these other forms of INSET averaged 
1-6 courses or activities per teacher during the three-year period. An 
analysis of the activities showed that 42 per cent were provided by the 
LEAs, 16 per cent by the universities, 13 per cent by the DES (although 
it should be remembered that DES regional courses had a heavy input 
from local authorities and colleges), 8 percent by colleges and polytechnics 
and 21 per cent by a range of other groups or institutions. Only 23 per 
cent of the activities led to a further qualification, suggesting that most 
of the teachers attended these other forms of INSET for intrinsic reasons 
rather than as а way of improving their qualifications. 

One hypothesis which was explored was that teachers who used the 
centre less frequently did so because they were attending other forms of 
INSET. The teachers were divided into groups based on their self-reported 
frequency of attendance at the centre and the percentage of each group 
who attended other forms of INSET was calculated. Fifty-two per cent 
of the ‘frequent’ centre attenders had also been on other forms of IN 5 ЕТ 
during the last three years. compared to 45 per cent of those attending 
‘sometimes’, 37 per cent attending 'тагеју' and 29 per cent of those who 
had never been to the centre. A higher proportion of those teachers who 
attended the centre more frequently also tended to go to other forms of 
INSET. The available evidence. then. disproves the above hypothesis. 


In order to put teachers’ usage 
to give details of their attenda 
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Table 43 Attendance at other INSET activities and years in teaching 


Years in teaching Primary Secondary 


Percentage of each group attending 
other forms of INSET 


Less than 1 year 0 8 
1-2 16 13 

3-4 50 45 

5-7 35 45 

8-10 56 54 

11-15 45 45 
16-20 50 55 
21-30 39 43 
Over 30 years 33 37 


Number of teachers 1 075 (data missing for 93). 


Table 44 Attendance at other forms of INSET and the teacher's position in 


the school 
Head of Scale 2 апа Teachers with 
Head- Deputy Head of dept./ other posts of по post of 
teacher heads house/year Scale 3 responsibility responsibility 


Percentage of each group attending other forms of INSET 
77 64 51 58 46 25 


Number of teachers 1 086 (data missing for 82). 


It has been suggested that teachers’ attendance at various forms of 
INSET is related to the Stage of their career. To gain information about 
this idea Table 43 examines teachers’ attendance at other forms of INSET 


by the teacher's position in school. As an example of how to read Table 43, 
the first column shows that 16 per cent of the primary teachers with 1-2 
years’ teaching experience had attended other forms of INS ET, compared 
to 50 per cent of the primary teachers with 3-4 years’ experience, 

There was a strong relationship between the teacher's Position in school 
and attendance at other forms of INSET, showing that a higher рег- 
centage of more senior teachers went on various forms of in-service 
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Table 45 Teachers’ perceived need for INSET 


‘Teachers vary in their needs for in-service education according to school 
circumstances and the stage of their career. Do you consider that at present 
there are any aspects of your work which might be helped by in-service 
courses/activities?” 


Primary Secondary 
All All 


primary secondary 
Male Female teachers Male Female teachers 


Percentages of each group 


Yes 71 49 56 57 56 56 
No 29 51 44 43 44 44 
Number of teachers 97 212 309 409 322 731 


Data missing for 128. 


re difficult to explain but may 


ten and sixteen to twenty. The trends a n і 
је and level of appointment in 


be related to changes in the teacher's го 
the school. 


Teachers’ perceptions of their in-service needs 


Teachers were asked if at present there were any aspects of their work 
which might be helped by in-service courses or activities. Although the 
majority of teachers (56 per cent) said they thought aspects of their work 
could be helped by INSET, a large number (44 per cent) said ‘no’. The 
following tables explore this in more detail. : 

It is interesting that the overall figures for primary and secondary 
teachers were the same but, while there was virtually no difference between 
male and female teachers in secondary schools, a large difference occurred 
between these groups in primary schools, with the male teachers expressing 
а much higher demand for INSET. An analysis was carried out according 
to the teacher’s position in the school which showed a small variation 
by post of responsibility, ranging from 61 per cent of the headteachers 
wanting INSET to 53 per cent of the Scale 1 teachers. | j 

The replies were also analysed by the number of years in teaching (Table 
46). The figures in Table 46 show a similar trend to those in Table 43. 
Primary teachers’ perceived need for INSET rises quickly in the third 
to fourth years of teaching and then peaks again for teachers with eight 
to ten years. The need perceived by secondary teachers shows а sharp 
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Table 46 Years in teaching and perception of in-service needs 


Years in teaching Primary Secondary 


Percentage of each group wanting any INSET 


Less than | year 32 39 
1-2 44 58 

3-4 73 65 

5-7 59 SF 

8-10 67 51 

11-15 63 66 
16-20 49 55 
21-30 41 54 
Over 30 years 25 34 


Number of teachers 1 049 (data missing for 119). 


rise after one to two years of teaching and peaks at three to four and 
eleven to fifteen years. 

Not surprisingly, a higher proportion of teachers who wanted INSET 
attended the centre ‘frequently’. But the perceived need for INSET 
appeared to have little effect on the other attendance categories. 

Teachers who wanted some form of INSET were asked who should 
provide it and where it should be held. Table 47 shows the replies by 
primary and secondary school and male and female teachers. It must be 
stressed that Table 47 only deals with the 56 per cent of teachers in the 
sample who wanted some form of INSET. The table shows that in all 
groups the major provider required was the centre, followed by institutions 
such as colleges or universities and then the teacher’s own school. A higher 
Proportion of the secondary teachers compared with primary teachers 
wanted the provider to be their own school ог university or college. 


Table 47 Suggested providers of in-service activities/courses 


Primary Secondary 
All All 

primary secondary All 
Provider Male Female teachers Male Female teachers teachers 

Percentage of each group 
Teachers’ centre 90 84 86 76 79 77 80 
Own school 26 14 19 28 22 25 23 
Other institution 33 22 26 39 36 38 34 


Data from 594 teachers who wanted some form of INSET. Percentages do not total 
100 as more than one provider could be marked by each teacher 
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A second question asked the teachers which venue they would prefer for 
activities/courses provided by the centre. Overwhelmingly, they wanted 
these to be held at the teachers’ centre rather than at their own school 


or another venue. 


Teachers’ comments 


At the end of their questionnaire teachers were given the opportunity to 
make any comments they wished about teachers’ centres and in-service 
education generally. Many of the teachers said that they had found centres 
‘very helpful’, ‘extremely useful’ and ‘invaluable’. A number specifically 
praised the centre leader, while others mentioned the value of the centre's 
resources and the importance of being able to meet other teachers and 
discuss common experiences. Only twenty of the 1 168 teachers expressed 
strong opposition to the centres and saw them as superfluous. 

Many teachers said that they thought INSET was valuable in order 
to keep up to date, refresh their ideas and stop stagnation. It was thought 
particularly important now with the relatively static staff situation to 
introduce new ideas through INSET and to help teachers retrain In new 
subject areas, A large number of teachers felt that there was not enough 
INSET and some specifically criticized their LEA for the lack of pro- 
vision. A number of teachers pointed out the benefits of secondment and 
wanted a system of release time for every teacher after a number of years 
of service, as recommended by The James Report (DES, 1972). The amount 
of teachers’ in-service education was seen as very poor In comparison to 
that of other professions in. for example, industry. the civil service, law, 


or banking. 

A oie criticism raised by many teachers was that most INSET took 
place after school. Data from the teachers’ questionnaire showed that 36 
per cent of the teachers had been to centre activities held wholly in school 
time and 45 per cent had attended courses partly in school time. For 
teachers who had been on INSET courses provided by other institutions 
the figures were 41 per cent wholly in school time and 30 per cent partly 
in school time. These figures. together with the national data provided 
by centre leaders on the timing of courses given in Chapter ПІ, showed 
that about two-thirds of INSET took place after school hours. авва 
objected to this and called for far more daytime activities, but realized 
that at present this caused a number of problems. Some teachers брзи 
concern about the burden placed on their colleagues when a teacher went 
on a daytime course and they were also worried about the effect of their 
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absence on their pupils, especially the younger children. The problem, 
which teachers recognized, was that daytime courses required adequate 
LEA supply cover, which they felt did not exist in most of the twelve 
LEAs studied. 


School factors 


In Chapter I it was mentioned that in an attempt to explore school factors 
which might affect teachers’ use of centres, the case-study leaders were 
asked to nominate primary and secondary schools which they considered 
had a ‘high’ and ‘low’ involvement with the centre. The schools were 
divided into groups on the basis of the leader’s nominations and the 
teachers’ self-reported frequency of attendance was analysed and the 
groups compared. A small, but Statistically significant, difference was 
found for the primary schools, but not for the secondary schools. That 
is, the primary schools nominated as ‘high’ by the leaders showed a higher 
rate of teacher attendance than those nominated as ‘low’ by the leaders. 
But there was no significant difference between the nominated ‘high’ and 
‘low’ secondary schools. 

Table 48 shows the teachers’ use of centre activities divided into ‘high’ 


Table 48 Use of centre by teachers in ‘high’ versus ‘low’ involvement schools, 
as nominated by the centre leaders 


Primary Secondary 

Use ‘High’ ‘Low’ ‘High’ ‘Low’ 
Percentage of each group 

Borrow equipment 47 41 26 21 
Use services 60 50 43 38 
Visit exhibitions 78 75 47 50 
Information/advice from centre staff 33 34 35 24 
Talks/lectures 83 76 54 53 
Meetings 60 59 77 72 
Conferences 32 29 27 28 
Award-bearing courses 16 8 5 7 
Other courses 55 58 24 27 
Working groups 64 49 39 35 
Induction meetings 36 24 35 30 
Social events 33 20 25 20 


Number of teachers 175 168 400 309 
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and ‘low’ primary and secondary schools as nominated by the centre 
leader. Table 48 should be read in the following manner: the first line 
shows that 47 per cent of the teachers in the primary schools nominated 
as ‘high’ involvement schools by the centre leaders had borrowed equip- 
ment, compared to 41 per cent of teachers in primary schools nominated 
as ‘low’ involvement schools. Similarly, 26 per cent of the teachers in 
secondary schools nominated as ‘high’ involvement schools had borrowed 
equipment, compared to 21 percent of the teachers in the ‘low’ involvement 
secondary schools. The largest differences between teachers in ‘high’ and 
‘low’ primary schools occurred in ‘working groups’, ‘induction meetings’, 
social events’ and ‘use of services’. In the secondary schools the differences 
were less noticeable and only ‘seeking information/advice from centre 
staff’ stood out strongly. 

In order to explore school fac 
out in which the schools were d 


tors further a second analysis was carried 
ivided into groups based on the teachers’ 


self-reported frequency of attendance, rather than the јеадег5 nomina- 
tions. The interview data from the highest and lowest attending primary 
and secondary schools was then studied for possible school factors. As 
One might expect in such a complex area, по clear distinction emerged and 
it was not possible to find a group of factors which occurred only in ‘high’ 
involvement schools and a second group of factors which occurred only 


in ‘low’ schools. 

However, the data provided some in 
certain school factors seemed to have an 
with the centre. The differences were most noticeable in the primary 
schools, where a key factor was the headteacher. In the ‘high’ involvement 


schools the heads had a strong positive attitude towards the centre, the 
leader and INSET in general. They indicated that they made frequent 
use of the centre themselves and encouraged their staff to use it as much 
as possible. They were often directly involved in the centre either through 
the management committee ог as course OF activity leaders. The heads 
read through the communications from the centre and often pointed out 
courses which they thought of particular interest to certain teachers. They 


very rarely refused day release. often personally covering the teacher's 
ticeable that the heads had given a 


class during their absence. It was по! K 
great deal of thought to the curriculum and made considerable use of 


teachers with posts of special responsibility 
such as language, mathematics ог science. These teachers were encouraged 


by the heads to go on various courses related to their specialism and then 
to develop school guidelines which would be discussed and modified by 


dications which suggested that 
effect on teachers’ involvement 


for various curriculum areas 
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the whole staff. The ‘high’ involvement schools had staff meetings, usually 
once a week, where curriculum matters were regularly discussed and 
teachers gave feedback on the courses they had attended. The heads 
in the ‘low’ involvement primary schools generally did not show many 
of the positive factors given above. Only a few had established curri- 
culum guidelines and it was noticeable that their staff meetings seemed 
only to deal with administrative matters and the curriculum was rarely 
discussed. 

In secondary schools the heads’ attitudes again seemed to be an 
important factor. In the ‘high’ involvement schools the heads were strongly 
in favour of INSET and the centre and supported day release. In some 
of the ‘low’ involvement schools the heads believed that INSET should 
be done in the teacher’s own time, with the result that teachers in these 
schools did not apply for release during school time and were reluctant 
to use their own time. The ‘high’ involvement schools had a large number 
of working parties examining various aspects of the curriculum and 
teachers were asked to produce written reports on courses they had 
attended, which were circulated by the head of department as feedback 
to the other teachers. It appeared that the heads of department were 
encouraged to play a strong role in these schools in terms of both 
curriculum and staff development. However, it was not possible for the 
project team to follow this up directly in most of the schools. As in the 
primary schools, some of the headteachers in the ‘high’ involvement 
secondary schools personally pointed out courses of special interest to 
their heads of department. A number of the ‘low’ involvement secondary 
schools felt that they were self-sufficient as far as resources and equipment 
were concerned and the centre’s activities were seen as too primary- 
oriented. For this reason teachers tended to look towards the other 
providers such as the colleges and university schools of education. 


Communication with schools 


Teachers’ centres obviously need to communicate with schools to inform 
teachers about activities at the centre. In the national survey the most 
common forms of communication were the termly brochure giving brief 
details of the centre’s activities, and various leaflets describing an activity 
in more detail. A range of other methods was used in some centres includ- 
ing posters, centre newsletters, magazines and weekly, monthly, half- 
termly or annual brochures of activities. Many centres also produced 
handbooks giving details of the services and resources available at the 
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centre and some produced guides containing general information on the 
LEA. 

The printed information was usually sent to the headteacher and centre 
representative in each school via the LEA’s normal communication 
system. A few centres sent a copy to every teacher in their area but 
normally primary schools were sent two or three copies, and secondary 
schools about a dozen. Centre leaders also used other means of communi- 
cation – school visits which were mentioned in Chapter IV and, of course, 
the telephone. Many centres also used individual letters to teachers with 
known interests in an activity area, or to the relevant heads of department 


in secondary schools. 


In their questionnaire, leaders were as 
ness of the various means of communication. A number pointed out that 


it was best to use a range of methods and it seemed that most centres 
did so, usually sending out a termly brochure first and then a leaflet a 
few weeks before the activity. The most frequently mentioned comment 
was that personal, face-to-face contact was the most effective, but leaders 
also stressed that this was time consuming and very difficult in large rural 
areas. About a quarter of the leaders said they were satisfied with their 
method of communication and went on to stress that courses were always 
well attended. Most leaders, however, saw communication with schools 
as a difficult area. Some mentioned that information did not reach the 
teachers and a few suggested that some headteachers did not circulate 
the brochures and information sheets. This was one reason given for the 
use of centre representatives who, it was hoped, brought the information 
to the teachers’ attention. However. while some leaders stressed the 
benefits of their representatives, others said that they varied considerably 


in their interest and effectiveness. 
A few leaders specifically mention 


very important in alerting teachers to \ 6 
spoke of the problems of communication with secondary schools, which 


Were mainly related to their size and organization, and several leaders 
Stressed the need to target information to а named individual, such as 
a head of department, who might then bring it to the attention of teachers 
within the department. A general problem seemed to be to get the centre 
information noticed amongst the large volume of paper descending on 
schools. Many centres had developed distinctive logos or colours for therr 
circulars, which they hoped would make them stand out. Some schools 
had separate sections on their staffroom notice boards for centre publicity 
but, in many of those visited, the team found it hard to see the centre 


ked to comment on the effective- 


ed that the headteacher’s support was 
centre activities. A number of leaders 
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information. In some of the primary schools visited, as well as displaying 
the information on the notice board, heads circulated it in a folder which 
each teacher initialed. These were all ways of bringing the centre activities 
to the attention of teachers but, as several leaders pointed out, this did 
not guarantee that teachers read the circulars or absorbed the information. 
One leader emphasized this point by saying that ‘effective communication 
depends on the willingness of the recipient to receive’. 


Diagnosis of needs 


Earlier in this chapter it was shown that 32 per cent of the teachers in 
the sample said that ‘lack of relevance of the courses/activities offered 
at the centre’ was a reason which deterred them from attending. Centre 
leaders were concerned about the diagnosis of teachers’ needs and many 
tried to use school representatives as one way of finding out what teachers 
required. The national survey showed that 72 per cent of multi-purpose 
centres had a representative system compared with only 14 per cent of 
the specialist centres. Of the twelve case-study centres, nine had a school 
representative system. For the three which did not, one centre had given 
it up, as the leader felt the system did not work. Currently he liaised with 
the headteachers in infant schools, the curriculum coordinators in middle 
schools and the heads of department in secondary schools. The second 
centre leader wanted to start a system of representatives, but the chief ad- 
viser felt that headteachers would object and that Possibly the system would 
generate a demand which the centre could not cope with. Despite this, the 
leader said he would try again, as he felt there was no system of feedback at 
all. At the third centre, the leader felt there were too many schools (163) for 
a system of one teacher from each school to Operate successfully. In-service 
activities in this LEA were determined by twelve INSET panels, com- 
posed of teachers, advisers and Providers, which covered various curri- 
culum areas and age groups. Each panel planned the INSET activities for 
the year, many of which were located at the centre. 

The nine centres with representative systems usually held a meeting once 
a term to gain feedback on the centre's activities and to obtain ideas for 
future courses, but the majority of leaders felt the system was not as effec- 
tive as they wanted and they had to work very hard to keep it functioning. 
It was difficult to get some representatives to turn up, especially those 
from secondary schools. The ideas generated were vague and poorly 
defined and needed considerable ‘sharpening’ by the centre leader through 
a large amount of probing. 
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At some centres the teachers’ centre committee was elected from the 
school representatives and, at one, the teachers on the county INSET 
committee were elected from the centre representatives. There was 
considerable variation in the level of appointment of the representatives 
in the schools, which varied from Scale 1 (in one case a probationary 
teacher) to headteacher. This seemed to be largely out of the leader's 
control and was determined by the schools’ attitudes and interest in the 
centre and INSET generally. It was partly affected by the LEA’s attitude 
and in two of the LEAs visited the CEO had given personal support 
to the idea of school representatives, which considerably helped to establish 
their status. 

The major problem with the representative system seemed to be that 
most leaders and representatives did not have a clear idea of what role 
they should play. Usually. their main role seemed to be as a ‘letterbox 

_ for information from the centre. This was obviously an easier role than 
that of ascertaining teachers’ needs and, even harder, the school’s needs, 
which some leaders wanted them to undertake. To do either, they required 
considerable help which the leaders seemed largely unable to offer, 
although some had tried to organize various forms of training for their 
representatives. At one centre the leader had established a prestigious 
annual conference for the representatives, with high quality speakers. This 
had helped elevate the status and interest of the representatives and the 
leader felt the system had improved considerably. 

The following case study shows how one centre leader developed a 
system of school representatives and is drawn from interviews with the 
leader, observations by the team at a representatives meeting and a 
complete file of correspondence between the leader and the representatives. 
The leader’s predecessor had attempted to set up а system of representa- 
tives soon after the centre had opened in 1970. To establish the first meeting 


he sent a letter to representatives in each area which began: 


e with the onerous and thankless job of making sure that 
mong your colleagues. I feel it would be useful 
he Centre for a cup of coffee and discussion. 


Saddled as you ar 
Centre information is disseminated a 
if representatives in your area came tot 
I do not intend this to be а formal occasion at all and I would merely like to 
meet you personally so that I may get to know you, the problems you are facing 
in your situation, and any ideas you and the staff have which I can incorporate 
in the Centre as it begins to take viable shape - - - 


The group met occasionally but their task had not been thoroughly thought 
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out and the wording of the first letter was not likely to encourage the 
teachers to develop their role, which was mainly that of a ‘letterbox’. 

Four years later a new centre leader arrived to find a list of representa- 
tives that was out of date and that no meetings had taken place for some 
time. He believed that the representative system was important and in 
his second term called a meeting, offering wine and cheese. To his dismay, 
only four teachers turned up. Undaunted, the leader pursued the idea and 
during each of his school visits he asked who were the representatives 
and how they were elected. As teachers came to the centre activities he 
asked how they had heard about them and whether their representative 
told them anything. A year later he called another meeting and a few 
more teachers came. He continued his school visits and put out more 
publicity, Stressing in the letters that the representative was to be the link 
between the centre and the schools, until at a third meeting twenty-eight 
schools were represented and the leader believed that at last the system 
was beginning to function in the way he wanted. By continued effort 
he had built the system up to eighty-four representatives with attendances 
at the twice-termly meetings of between thirty and sixty. Before each 
meeting a letter was sent to the representatives. asking them to obtain 
staff views on suggestions for courses and various specific issues which 
were then discussed at the meeting. Each meeting had three parts: in the 
first, the leader gave a report on developments at the centre. It was 
the leader’s belief that ‘information was power’ and so he tried to give the 
representatives more information than any of their colleagues at school. 
In the second section the representatives discussed the current centre 
activities. The leader felt that this allowed them to establish a dialogue 
with their school colleagues by asking them to feed back comments, both 
good and bad, to the leader, The third section was devoted to suggestions 
for future activities and general discussion, 

After several meetings the representatives discussed their function and 
write down their conception of the role. 
P and used as a discussion document at 
the next meeting. It is interesting to note that many of their definitions 
recognized the two-way nature of the task as Opposed to the simple ‘letter- 
box’ concept, for example: 


To give feedback on courses from staff. Discover needs for future courses. 


Encourage staff to 20 on courses and bring the centre 


booklet and information 
to their attention. 


At one stage the secondary teachers had Met as a separate group, but 
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this had not proved very successful and they now came to the general 
meeting. After trying out several systems of grouping at the meetings, 
the leader found that the most successful was to ask the representatives 
to divide into small discussion groups of about three to five teachers. Their 
comments and those collected from their staff about current courses and 
ideas for future activities were written onto large sheets of paper which 
were pinned to the wall. The centre leader then went through the points, 
throwing them open for general discussion. This method gave all the 
teachers the opportunity to speak in the small groups and the sheets 
allowed each group to feed information back to the whole meeting. The 
method was first tried at the meeting which the project team attended 
and even though they had never done it before, the teachers quickly formed 
into small groups, with one taking over the role of group leader. Each 
group discussed the current courses and suggestions for future activities 
for about half an hour. The centre leader then spent forty-five minutes 
going through the comments and obtaining the representatives’ opinions 
on the various points made by each group. At the end of the meeting 
the leader asked the teachers if they preferred the new system of small 
discussion groups and feedback sheets. The teachers said that it was by 
far the best method of obtaining information and wanted future meetings 
to adopt the system. р r 

The centre leader has since reported that the system is working extremely 
well and that there is a great deal of enthusiasm among the representatives. 
The group now has a ‘critical mass’ which is beginning to affect schools 
which previously did not have a representative and more schools are 
coming involved. But, as the representatives have taken a more active role 
the centre leader has had to reconsider the function of his centre committee. 
The composition has been changed so that the teacher members are now 
elected from the representatives and the СЕО. Chief Adviser and AEO 
(INSET) have been invited. The centre committee has been asked to review 
the work of the centre and to consider its future direction. The points made 
by the committee will then be discussed by the representatives who will take 
the ideas back to their school colleagues to obtain further opinions. 

The centre leader said that the quantity and quality of feedback from 
the representative meetings had improved considerably by using the 
discussion groups and feedback sheets and that the RE Но 
now having а major effect on the centre. He considered that a уче 
leaders had given up too soon and that it was important to realize the 
it took a considerable time, in his case five to six years, and а large amount 
of effort from the leader to establish an effective representative system. 
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Several of the case-study centres had used questionnaires to obtain 
teachers’ ideas for new courses and activities. One sent out an annual 
questionnaire to each head and representative, asking them to consult with 
their staff and collect suggestions for centre activities. The leader estimated 
that about 70-80 per cent of the schools replied each year. The question- 
naires were returned to the leader, who collated the suggestions and sent 
a list back to the schools, asking for estimates of the numbers of teachers 
interested in each suggestion. The representatives then came to a morning 
meeting at the centre to discuss the proposals. The layout of the 
questionnaire had been changed: at first, it was virtually a blank sheet 
but then subject headings were added, which resulted in an increase in 
the number of suggestions. The leader thought the system worked 
reasonably well but the same ideas tended to occur every year, with only 
a small percentage of new Suggestions. Other instances were found where 
leaders had tried diagnosing teachers’ needs by questionnaire but had 
subsequently rejected this approach. 

Nineteen per cent of the total sample said they had made a suggestion 
for a course or activity. The majority of these suggestions were made 
directly to the centre leader, while some were made to the relevant subject 
adviser. The teachers in the sample who had ever made a suggestion were 
asked if it had been carried out: 117 teachers said it had, 36 said ‘in part’ 
and 47 teachers said that it had not been carried out. 

All the case-study leaders said they used various means of diagnosing 
teachers’ needs. They worked closely with the advisers, who picked up 
needs in their specialist areas from visits to schools and through their 
teacher groups and CSE panel meetings. While some centres had pro- 
gramme planning committees, centre leaders generally seemed to use 
informal methods in addition to the system of representatives to diagnose 
needs. They did this by talking to teachers at the centre and through their 
school visits. Once they heard a need expressed, they probed and clarified 
it and checked with other teachers in the same school to see if it warranted 
a school-based activity. Leaders also said that some activities led on to 
another and that they often sounded ош а need with an informal ‘reference’ 
group of heads and teachers with whom they had built up a relationship 
over a number of years. If the centre leader found thata number of teachers 
in different schools expressed an interest, he contacted potential leaders 
and went ahead to set up the course or activity. But several leaders pointed 
out that the need expressed might only be one teacher's and therefore 
а course would not be the right way to solve it. They also said that the 
original need mentioned might not be the real one. One leader gave an 
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example that ‘something on creative writing’ with probing resulted in the 
need being identified as the whole language policy of the school. 


Discussion 


A very high proportion of teachers in the sample had been to their local 


centre at some time and a quarter said they used the centre several times 
per term, while another third of the teachers used it about once per term. 
The questionnaire data showed that teachers tended to use centres for 
a variety of reasons. Primary teachers, who used the centres more 
frequently than secondary teachers, marked an average of five to six 
activity categories, and secondary teachers an average of four. The most 
frequent reasons given by primary teachers for using the centre were talks, 
exhibitions, meetings, working groups, courses and to use the centre’s 
services, with each of these categories marked by over 50 per cent of the 
primary teachers. The main reasons given by the secondary teachers were 


meetings, talks and exhibitions. 
Male teachers tended to use th 


teachers. A possible explanation may be 
and female teachers’ views on careers and INSET. Thisis partly supported 


by the replies to a question on whether teachers felt that the centre had 
helped their career prospects. Twenty-seven per cent of the male primary 
teachers thought that it had helped, compared to 10 per cent of the female 
primary teachers. But little difference showed in the secondary teachers 
where the figures were 10 per cent for males and 9 per cent for females. 
A strong relationship was also found between the teachers’ position in 
school and their usage, with the more senior teachers making greater use 
of the centre. A survey as part of the Schools Council's Impact and Take-up 
Project also found that more senior teachers made greater use of centres 
(Salter et al., 1981). In our survey it was found that teachers’ attendance 
at other forms of in-service education was also strongly related to their 
Position in school. Townsend, in a large national survey of in-service 
training for the DES (1970), found a similar pattern: headteachers 
averaged 3-0 courses in three years, deputy heads 2:7, heads of department 
1-9, post holders 1-7 and assistant teachers 16. _ 

A study of the group of teachers in our project who had never been 
to their local centre showed that 60 per cent had been at the school for 
less than three years compared to 26 per cent of the total sample. Some 
of the non-attenders were newly trained teachers but many were experi- 
enced teachers who had changed schools. The question asked if teachers 


е centres more frequently than female 
due to differences between male 
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had been to their local centre since teaching at their present school 
and it is thus possible that some of this group may have attended other 
centres while working in a previous school. Nine per cent of the non- 
attenders were part-time teachers compared to five per cent of the 
total sample, suggesting that part-time teachers were less likely to use the 
centre. 

Differences in teachers’ usage were found across the twelve centres. The 
centres with the highest percentage usage were well located, well staffed 
and had a strong commitment from the LEA, which based most of its 
INSET at the centre. In contrast, one of the centres with a low percentage 
usage was poorly placed, was not attracting high proportions of secondary 
teachers and many of the teachers did not feel the LEA was highly 
committed to INSET. In another of the low take-up areas, the centre 
did not have a tradition of secondary work under its previous leader and 
the secondary teachers still looked towards the universities and colleges, 
all of which were offering a variety of in-service courses. It was noticeable 
from the questionnaire data that the proportion of teachers attending other 
forms of INSET was higher in this area than in the other case-study 
areas. A third centre had difficulty attracting secondary teachers from 
large schools where the teachers felt self-sufficient and did not believe the 
centre could offer anything in terms of facilities: the activities were seen 
as too heavily primary-oriented. This centre also had relatively few 
activities compared to the others visited and the centre leader tended to 
Stress one subject area in his work with teachers, 

While it was not surprising that home and family commitments was 
the most frequent reason given for deterring teachers’ attendance at the 
centre, the small difference between male and female teachers did not 
Support the common idea that female teachers cannot attend INSET 
activities after school because they have greater family commitments than 
men. A surprising finding from the teacher Survey was the relatively low 
perceived need for INSET. Cane (1969) found that 80 per cent of his 
sample wanted some form of in-service education, but in our survey this 
was only 56 per cent. There was no overall difference between primary 
and secondary teachers and only a small difference by post of responsibility 
but differences were found by the number of years in teaching. When 
the data were examined across the twelve centres, some of the lowest figures 
were found in centres with the highest rates of attendance. This could 
imply either that the centres were meeting most of the teachers’ needs 
or that some degree of ‘satiation’ may have been reached. The fact that 
44 per cent of the total sample did not want any form of INSET shows 
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what centre leaders have known for some time, that at any moment there 
is a limited audience for any INSET activity. 

The research suggested that school factors also affected teachers’ take 
up of INSET. Although a detailed study of this area was really beyond 
the scope of the Project, a number of possible factors were suggested. 
It was clear that in primary schools the head played a key role in terms 
of encouraging or suppressing teachers’ involvement in INSET. The head 
was also the driving force for any curriculum planning, and staff meetings 
were seen to be an important means by which this could be undertaken. 
In secondary schools, the head was also influential, but heads of depart- 
ment were often given responsibility for staff and curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Some degree of centre leaders’ awareness of school factors was indicated 
by their nominations of ‘high’ and ‘low’ involvement schools. The analysis 


of teachers’ frequency of centre use by the leaders’ nominations showed 
that although leaders could detect differences in the primary schools, they 
schools. It is possible that leaders 


found it difficult to do so for secondary 
a department which used 


were misled by a small group of teachers or 
the centre frequently, whereas the rest of the secondary school made only 


infrequent use of the centre. Another factor may be that centres have 
usually structured their activities for individual teachers drawn from many 
schools rather than for each school’s needs and thus leaders have tended 
not to consider the school as the basic unit. 

Effective communication with all the teachers in their area had proved 
difficult for the majority of centres. Leaders had found that it was best 
to use a range of methods, and most centres published a termly programme 
which was followed up by sheets drawing attention to activities а few weeks 
before they were due. Some activities were over-subscribed and leaders 
often tried to repeat the activity, giving preference to those teachers who 
had been refused the first time. Leaders were almost totally reliant on 


headteachers and school representatives to bring the centre information 
to the notice of the staff in each schoo! 


1, This seemed to be the main role 
of school representatives. passing the information from the centre to the 
teachers. 

The passage of information in the other direction. feedback from 

d suggestions for future activities, 


teachers on the current programme an 
proved to be a far more difficult task for the representatives. This appears 


to be a long-term operation which requires considerable effort from the 
centre leader and a great deal of in-service education and training for 


the representatives. The two-way nature of the representatives” role has 
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to be discussed and made clear. To operate successfully, the representative 
must have a relatively high status within the school and be supported 
by the headteacher. The most successful method for secondary schools 
was to make the task part of the school’s staff development plan operated 
by a high status professional tutor or deputy head. Unfortunately, few 
of the secondary schools visited had given much thought to organizing 
a staff development policy. There appeared to be very little difficulty in 
circulating centre information in primary schools. The case study given 
in this chapter suggests that centre leaders should give considerable 
thought to the structure and grouping of representative meetings to en- 
courage and enhance the quality of feedback. It is also important for the 
leader to show that he or she will act on the information provided by 
the representatives. 

An area of concern for most centre leaders was the diagnosis of needs. 
This is a complex subject on which little evidence exists in this country, 
apart from the SITE project. The school-focused SITE project (Baker, 
1980) showed that many schools experienced great difficulty when asked 
to conduct their own assessment of INSET needs. The forty-nine schools 
were not helped by the SITE project team who wanted to see how schools 
would go about the task. A variety of methods was used: some primary 
schools held full staff meetings and open discussions, others collected 
individual staff opinions which were collated and presented as school 
needs, while a few devised questionnaires and rating scales to establish 
priorities. Some secondary schools set up INSET committees and 
gathered information from staff by questionnaires, others held no formal 
meetings and took informal soundings of staff views. The methods 
generally lacked sophistication and the evaluators concluded that the needs 
analysis had been conducted in a superficial way in many schools and 
the validity of the needs was questionable. It appeared that this was a 
new experience for most of the schools and many had difficulty with the 
Process which required a degree of openness and a commitment of time, 
usually after school. The primary schools, by virtue of their size, found 
it easier than the secondaries, where problems were increased by subject 
specializations which fragmented staff views. 

Although little work has been published on needs assessment in this 
country, a large amount has been published in the United States, some 
of which could be used by centre leaders and INSET coordinators to 
help heads diagnose teachers’ and schools’ needs. The information which 
follows is drawn from studies by Davis et al. (1980), Kuh et al. (1980) 
and a more extensive study by Houston (1978). Methods of needs assess- 
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ment used by American teachers’ centres may be found in Keeney (1979) 


and Johnston and Walker (1979). 
A ‘need’ is usually defined as the discrepancy between an individual’s 


or group’s present state of functioning and the ideal or desired state — 
the difference between whar is and what should be. There are however 
difficulties, as mentioned above, in distinguishing between ‘needs’ and 
‘wants’, for while some wants may accurately reflect needs, they do not 
necessarily do so. In the literature it is suggested that needs assessment 
should be a basic cornerstone of educational planning. It is beneficial in 
that it encourages communication among the participants and identifies 
the gaps in educational outcomes and processes. If it is conducted in an 
open and collaborative manner, it has been shown to increase the clarity 
of purpose of the participants, improve their self-esteem and allow them 
to learn more about themselves and their respective roles. The. dangers 
are that teachers may see it as a way of validating decisions already taken 
by the administrators, or the authorities may be unwilling or unable to 
implement the programmes necessary to remedy the needs identified. 

In order to determine needs, present conditions are compared with goals 
but needs assessment should be seen as a cyclic and continuous process 


which proceeds through the following stages: 


Identification of the problem. 
Collection of data. 
Needs analysis. 
Specification of objective 
Development of strategies. 
Implementation of programme. 
Evaluation of programme. 
Revision. 


s based on the priority needs. 


ль шом 


о ч е 


the needs assessment and 


A great deal of planning should precede 
ds are to be assessed, who 


questions have to be asked about whose nee 
should be involved, how the idea should be introduced, what problems 


can be anticipated, how the data will be collected. analysed and communi- 
cated. Needs assessment should be problem-focused on specified areas 
of concern, have clear goals and involve and secure the commitment of 
key individuals. It is also advisable to use several different methods to 
collect the information as this increases the probability that the needs 
identified are real and not simply produced by the way the data were 


collected. Many different methods exist for collecting the data including 


questionnaires, interviews, checklists, rating scales, observations and 
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group methods such as ‘brain storming’ and ‘buzzing’. (Details of these 
and other techniques are given in Houston (1978) and Davis et al. (1980).) 
Some instruments ask teachers to rate topics on two scales, ‘ideal’ and 
‘real’ or ‘should exist’ and ‘actually exists’. Average scores can then be 
calculated and the magnitude of the gap between the two scales used to 
place the needs in priority order. Once this has been done, a number of 
strategies should be developed. 

The relative strengths and weaknesses of alternative strategies have to 
be explored to determine the most appropriate method. Once this has 
been chosen an INSET programme may be planned and implemented. 
Thought should also be given to the means of evaluating the programme 
and deciding how the evaluation can feed back into the cyclic process 
as the problems and priorities continually change. Whilst it is not suggested 
that centre leaders should abandon their current methods of diagnosis, 
awareness and use of some of the techniques of needs assessment on 
perhaps an annual basis could provide additional information to aid 
centres and LEAs in their planning. 

The diagnosis of need is an important prerequisite before any form of 
INSET is planned. At the other end of the sequence, teachers found 
considerable difficulties in trying to disseminate ideas from the various 
INSET activities among their school colleagues who had not attended 
courses. This would seem to be an area where centres could aid teachers 
with posts of special responsibility, heads of department and primary 
heads. There appears to be a need for various courses or discussion groups 
on how to disseminate information and involve teachers in innovation. A 
great deal of literature exists on this topic, for example Zaltman er al. 
(1977), Bennis et al. (1976), Bolam (1974) and various books by Havelock 
(1969, 1973), which might stimulate ideas and provide guidelines on 
dissemination strategies. 

While the Project’s research confirmed that the most difficult INSET 
Stages were the initial problems of diagnosis and the later dissemination 
and implementation phases, it was clear that most of the centre leaders’ 
time and effort was devoted to the organization of courses and other 
activities rather than the beginning and end of the INSET sequence. 


УП. Pervading themes 


When the Project started in 1979 all but two of the local education 
authorities in England and Wales had institutions which were classified 
in various lists and directories as teachers’ centres. As was noted in the 
first chapter, some of these could not truly be regarded as such and it 
was estimated that there were 485 multi-purpose and specialist centres 
in existence at that time. Some three years later, following a period when 
every aspect of local authority expenditure has come under closest scrutiny. 
it appears that almost nine out of every ten centres continue to receive 
the support of their LEAs. This in itself may be taken as an indication 
of the importance which the majority of authorities attach to these 
institutions, which provide professional support for substantial numbers 
of teachers at relatively low cost. The evidence presented in the preceding 
chapter indicates the value which teachers attach to centres; almost all 
those responding to the teacher survey had been to their local centre at 
some time and over half made use of its facilities on a fairly regular basis. 
Nearly two-thirds of teachers who had used their centre recorded aspects 
of its provision which they would miss if the centre were not there. The 
great majority of such teachers considered they would find it difficult or 
impossible to find these elsewhere. Of those teachers who recorded a need 
for some form of in-service education or training, 80 per cent wanted the 
provider to be the teachers’ centre. No other provider received anything 
approaching this degree of endorsement. 

All this amounts to a powerful case in support of teachers’ centres. 
It is clear that from relatively limited beginnings some twenty years ago. 
centres have become in many areas an important, and sometimes the 
major, feature of in-service provision. Authorities, however, vary con- 
siderably in the resources which they allocate to centres with some investing 
more than four times the amount of money per teacher than others. Those 
with the highest financial commitment to centres tended also to have a 
relatively high investment in their advisory service, indicating that they 
saw both as necessary partners in the provision of INSET. Where 
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economic factors most seriously affected centres was in their staffing, with 
some centres having only part- or spare-time leaders and a large number 
with only part-time secretarial help, which resulted in leaders having to 
spend a great deal of time on clerical tasks. Problems of lack of space 
or resources, while severe in some cases, could frequently be overcome 
by using facilities in nearby schools or colleges, although this could involve 
a degree of inconvenience. 

The importance of adequate staffing and resourcing must be empha- 
sized, for these determine the material parameters within which a centre 
can operate. A centre staffed part-time may have difficulty in providing 
the range of support which its teachers require and its leader may lack 
the time to establish necessary contacts and relationships. Activities may 
suffer through lack of the right kinds of materials and equipment, or 
because they are located in unsuitable accommodation. Such things are 
of major importance. It would be foolish, however, not to recognize the 
economic constraints confronting local authorities at present, and quite 
false to imply that the effective operation of centres is determined only 
by the level of the LEA’s financial investment. 

As noted in Chapter I, our research has been concerned to identify a 
wide range of factors which help or hinder centres in their principal task 
of assisting the professional development of teachers. Three main themes 
have emerged from this exercise: those relating to the diagnosis of teachers’ 
needs; those concerned with the nature of the support centres offer; and 
those associated with the administratiy 
operate. 


је structures within which centres 


Diagnosis of teachers’ needs 


Underpinning the notion of teachers’ centres is that they should be 
responsive to the needs of local teachers. Our research and other studies, 
however, have shown the diagnosis of needs to be complex and 
problematic. 

A finding of considerable interest in our study was that a substantial 
proportion – nearly half — of the respondent teachers indicated that there 
were no aspects of their work which they considered could be helped by 
in-service activities at the time of the survey. Some may find in this a 
challenge to the idea of teachers as professionals who throughout their 
Careers question their practice, reinforcing it and extending it with new 
ideas and techniques as appropriate. Others may be encouraged that, at 
a time when teachers were subjected to so many pressures, over half in 
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fact indicated an interest in investing further efforts in the development 
of their professional expertise. 

There was some evidence that teachers’ perceptions of their in-service 
needs varied according to the stage of their career. Perceived need for 
INSET tended to rise in the third and fourth years of teaching and peaked 
again after eight to ten years in the case of primary teachers, and eleven 
to fifteen years for those in secondary schools. The data also suggested 
that different types of activity were required at different stages. Primary 


teachers, for example, tended to use centre courses in the early stage of 


their career and at a later stage became more involved with various types 


of working groups. There were suggestions, however, that centralized 
courses were not appropriate for probationers who perceived them as ‘too 
much like college’. They wanted practical help at their schools and visits 
to other schools to see teachers at work in the classroom. These patterns 
are tentative and require further exploration. Centres and others concerned 


with the local provision of I NSET have the advantage of continuity not 


available to a short-term research project and may be well-placed to 
lop over time. 


conduct studies of teachers’ needs as they deve 

Considerable problems in ascertaining teachers’ needs were apparent. 
Centre leaders frequently raised this as an issue and, for their part, one- 
third of the teachers in the sample cited the lack of relevance of the courses 
or activities offered as a factor which deterred them from making use 
of their centre. Four out of every five teachers completing the question- 
naire, however, had never made a suggestion as to what their centre should 
provide. The salient points here appear to relate, first, to teachers’ aware- 
ness of their needs and, second, to the degree to which they can analyse 
and articulate them. Leaders commonly reported that needs were not 
articulated with sufficient precision to indicate what action was necessary 
and that, on probing, the real requirement was sometimes far removed 
from that originally expressed. Such difficulties clearly present a challenge 
to centres whatever methods are used to diagnose teachers’ needs – be 
these committees concerned with programme planning, school representa- 
tives, questionnaires or less formal means. | | 

The majority of centres used school representatives as their main formal 
link between the centre and the schools but in many instances this was 
not found to be a very effective means of ascertaining teachers’ needs. 
Representatives acted reasonably well as disseminators of centre informa- 
tion within the school and it is perhaps worth noting here that in two 
of the three case-study centres where representatives were not used, the 
highest proportions of teachers cited difficulty in finding out about the 
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centres’ activities as a constraint. Where representatives found their task 
much more difficult was in providing the centre with information on their 
colleagues’ requirements and feedback on the usefulness of various 
activities. Centre leaders did not generally see the representatives as having 
simply a ‘postbox’ function, yet it is clear that considerable help may be 
needed if they are to fulfil a wider role. Such help may come from the 
centre leader and the example cited in Chapter VI indicates that effort 
over a prolonged period may be required to enable representatives to make 
a real input to the centre’s operation. The status of the representatives 
within their schools may be important; one instance was found of a 
representative who was a probationer and. whilst this may not inhibit 
the publicizing of centre activities, it is unlikely that such an inexperienced 
teacher could effectively assist in the diagnosis of colleagues’ needs. Heads 
clearly have an important part to play in supporting representatives in 
their schools and interesting examples were reported of further support 
for the representative system coming from senior officers in the LEA. 
Perhaps most important is that representatives themselves understand their 
role and are given practical help in methods of needs assessment. Some 
of the references cited in Chapter VI might provide useful guidelines here. 


centre had done so by means of the questionnaires, preferring instead direct 
contact with the centre leader or the advisers. In most areas advisers 
provided a major input to the centre’s programme and may therefore be 
Seen as part of the centre diagnosis Strategy. A number had in fact 
had generated ideas for in- 


establish relationships, locate interesting practice and, in some cases, 


6. 
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potential course leaders – as well as creating an opportunity for individual, 
departmental and school needs to be discussed. Centre leaders, however, 
indicated that school visits conducted on a routine basis were not very pro- 
ductive and that careful thought was required as to the purpose of any 
visit and of school visiting as a whole, and also to the strategies which 


might make visits more effective. 


Support offered by centres 


Chapter III indicated the wide range of activities which centres offer 
teachers. It is apparent that they can fulfil an important role in supporting 
the professional development of teachers and providing an environment 
in which teachers feel able to make a critical analysis of their teaching. 

There was general agreement among the teachers, centre leaders and 
LEA officers that the main functions of a centre were to provide short 
in-service courses, encourage and support curriculum groups related to 
local needs and offer a range of services and resources. Both the survey 
data and the case studies indicated that the major emphasis was on courses 
and curriculum groups. Recent work by Rudduck (1981) has highlighted 
many of the issues relating to the planning, advertisement, resourcing, 
content, format, evaluation and follow-up of the short in-service course. 
Rudduck identifies implementation as the crucial in-service problem and 
our research endorses the necessity of courses being such that teachers 
can apply their course experiences in their classrooms and are supported 
in any dissemination activities within their schools. 

Three-quarters of the centres in the survey reported having had local 
curriculum development projects in the previous two years, and half had 
been involved in a national project over the same period. Clearly, national 
projects have to operate within the constraints of their resources and are 
limited in the number of areas and institutions in which they can operate. 
Some leaders reported that they would have valued the opportunity for 
their centre to take part in a national project and felt that there was a 
tendency for the same centres to be chosen repeatedly for such /nitiatives. 

The curriculum groups identified in the course of this study could be 
classified in one of two categories: the curriculum discussion group where 
teachers with similar interests exchanged ideas and experiences, and the 


curriculum material production group in which teachers developed their 
own materials over a period of several months or, in some cases, years. 
ined commitment from teachers 


This latter category involves а more sustained comm ich 
and it was apparent that centres were experiencing difficulty in establishing 
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or sustaining groups of this nature. The case studies of centres where there 
was a strong tradition of curriculum development indicated that only a 
small proportion of teachers wished or were able to give the amount of 
time required. It was apparent, however, that for the teachers taking part 
in such groups the experience was highly valued, providing the opportunity 
for teachers to think through their ideas and develop and try out materials 
with support from other group members – a support which many teachers 
said they could not find in their own schools. 

Whilst, as noted in Chapter III, curriculum groups of this kind could 
be initiated in a variety of ways, the key role was usually played by the 
centre leader and the relevant subject adviser. The major factor ina group’s 
Success was the group leader, who commonly arranged meetings, delegated 
work, checked on progress and sustained the group with ideas. In some 
Cases the centre leader took on this role but this severely restricted the 
number of groups that could be Operated at any one time. Hence, centre 
leaders usually withdrew to a background position once a leader had been 
found within the group. The importance of course and group leaders was 
a theme which constantly recurred throughout discussions. There is grow- 
ing recognition that the skills required for leading an in-service activity 
may not necessarily be those involved in classroom teaching and that 
teachers, who in many cases fulfil these leadership roles, may require some 
form of preparation specifically focused to this task. A number of LEAs 
are now developing schemes for training teachers to act as course leaders 
and these merit particular attention. Description of two such schemes is 
given in Rudduck (1981), mentioned above. 


Centres offered teachers a variety of forms of professional support in 


vice course and the curriculum discussion or 
material production group. Thus, where a school did not have a wide 
range of equipment the centre provided 
photocopying, printing, laminating, ete. 
materials and equipment available for loa 
of children’s work, were common features 
centre stuff as а source of advice on m 
practical – such as where to locate an ite 
personal. Social activities commonly appe: 


it was clear that the majority of leaders did not consider these to be а 
high priority, giving emphasis instead to the centre’s major function of 
enhancing teachers’ professional expertise and supporting their everyday 
work by whatever means were available. 

The ultimate measure of how suc 


a valuable service in terms of 
Most had a range of books. 
n, and exhibitions of these, and 
- Many teachers clearly saw the 
alters ranging from the purely 
m of equipment – to the highly 
ared on centre programmes, but 


cessful centres are in carrying out these 
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functions lies, of course, in the classroom. Do centres help teachers to 
become more effective as teachers? This is the key question to be asked 
of any form of in-service provision. Unfortunately, no satisfactory means 
has yet been found of overcoming the massive methodological problems 
involved in answering it. Less direct measures of the value of centres are, 
however, available. Two questions in particular can be asked which it 
is possible for this research to answer in some degree: first, can what centres 
offer readily be found elsewhere and, second, how far do teachers attribute 


value to them by making use of what they offer? 


THE SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION OF CENTRES 
Clearly, many of the activities could be provided by an agency other than 
the teachers’ centres and many short courses, for example, were run else- 
where. The centres’ activities in general, however, tended to complement 
rather than compete with those of other providers. The interviews with 
centre leaders, chief advisers and staff from various institutions offering 
INSET indicated that they rarely saw direct competition between the 
centre and other providers. In fact, centre leaders made wide use of the 
personnel and resources of the other agencies as part of the INSET 
network and did not see colleges and other institutions as a threat. The 
teachers’ survey showed that teachers who used the centre most frequently 
also made most use of the other INSET providers. It was not, therefore, 
an ‘either/or’ situation. Only one exception need be inserted here; in one 
of the case-study centres chosen because it had a large number of other 
providers in its locality, there was a tendency for secondary teachers to 
attend activities at the higher education institutions instead of the centre. 
Several factors might account for this: first, the outstanding national 
reputation of one of the institutions concerned; second, that the centre 
had not been heavily involved in secondary activities, the previous leader 
having emphasized the practical aspects of primary school teaching; and, 
third, that a number of teachers replied that the centre was unattractive 
and inaccessible. In short, this appeared to be a special case. 

As noted in the opening paragraph of this chapter, teachers comments 
were overwhelmingly in favour of centres and they thought that it would 
be difficult to find the various activities elsewhere. What seems to be special 
r is not any one kind of activity but the fact that 
various forms of support are combined in one institution. Centre leaders 
emphasized the neutrality of the location – the phrase ‘neutral ground’ 
frequently recurs in the literature on teachers’ centres. While teachers 
rarely used the phrase, it appeared that they valued centres as places where 


about what centres offe 
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they could discuss ideas with others in a supportive environment. In view 
of the current arguments for school-based INSET, it is perhaps worth 
underlining the finding of this research that the teachers’ preferred location 
for in-service activities was nor their own school, nor indeed any other 
institution, but the teachers’ centre. Centre leaders drew attention to the 
fact that centres were able to respond quickly to needs; individual teachers 
could often be helped immediately and activities for groups of teachers 
could be organized within three or four weeks. 


TEACHERS’ USE OF CENTRES 

Concerning the second question, which focuses on teachers’ take-up of 
the opportunities offered by centres, a note of caution is required. For 
some leaders the effectiveness with which they met teachers’ needs could 
be measured by the number of teachers attending each activity; this was 
often expressed by saying that ‘teachers voted with their feet’. Others, 
however, considered that while the global numbers attending each terrn 
or year might provide a useful rough guide to the workload of the centre 
and may indeed be required to justify its existence to an Education 
Committee, numbers alone were not adequate measures of the centre’s 
effectiveness in meeting needs. Centre leaders interviewed were well aware 
of the ‘numbers game’ and knew that if they organized activities on 
mathematics, language and spelling, for example, they could guarantee 
high attendances; but they were also concerned about meeting needs in 
less common areas where the potential audience might only be a dozen 
teachers. Simply counting the number of teachers attending in such cases 
is clearly an inadequate means of evaluating the extent to which teachers’ 
needs are being met. 

The overall levels of attendance at the case-study centres have already 
been noted and, at these, large numbers of teachers were taking advantage 
of some aspect of the centres’ activities or facilities about once a term 
or more. Take-up was higher among certain groups – 
male terchers and those with more senior positions. All previous studies 
of teachers ‘centres confirm the higher level of usage by primary teachers; 
several factors may explain this. One relates to the need for primary 
teachers to cover a range of curriculum areas and hence they attend 
activities to obtain knowledge and teaching techniques in a number of 
subjects. Secondary teachers, on the other hand, are more specialized and 
particularly attend activities related to their subject area. Activities with 
a cross-disciplinary approach – for example those relating to topics such 
as pastoral care, disruptive pupils and mixed-ability teaching – clearly have 


primary teachers, 
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the potential to attract a wider audience. Another factor is that primary 
schools do not generally have the range and quantity of resources found 
in secondary schools and the teacher survey found that primary teachers 
made greater use of the centres’ resources, services and equipment. 

| А third factor relates to the size of schools. Primary teachers working 
in schools with a small number of staff saw the centres as providing them 
with the opportunity to meet and exchange ideas with other teachers. 
Whilst secondary teachers also mentioned this as a valued aspect of the 
centre, the larger number of staff at such schools may mean that the need 


is less keenly felt. 
The teacher survey indi 


primary and secondary teachers in t 
activities. Nor was there any difference between the two groups in their 


use of other in-service providers. For both primary and secondary teachers 
the centre was by far the most favoured provider, although a higher pro- 
portion of secondary teachers indicated that provision by their own school 
or some other institution was acceptable. 

Despite there being no difference between primary and secondary 
teachers in their perceived need for INSET or their use of other providers, 
there was, as stated above, a difference in their frequency of use of the 
centre. This suggests that centres have a large potential audience in 
secondary schools and that centre leaders should give particular considera- 
tion to both centre-based and school-based secondary activities. 

Other research has also confirmed the higher take-up of in-service 
activities by male teachers and those in more senior appointments. Whilst 
men and women teachers in secondary schools differed little in either their 
take-up or in their perceived need for INSET, in primary schools women 
made markedly less use of the centre and a far lower proportion expressed 
а need for in-service activities. This may reflect differences in levels of 
career aspiration and in perceptions of the part that INSET can play 
in these. The teachers’ survey showed that a higher proportion of male 
than female teachers considered that the centre had helped their career 
prospects and many headteachers in fact confirmed that they.paid con- 
siderable attention to a teacher's participation in in-service work when 
recruiting to posts. Teachers with no posts of responsibility made least 
use of the centre and there was some indication of a relationship between 
involvement in INSET and career path., however, is a complex issue 
and our research has only been able to show that there is not a simple 
linear relationship between years in teaching and use of in-service 


provision. 


cated that there was no difference between 
heir perceived need for in-service 
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CONSTRAINTS ON TEACHERS’ USE 

By far the greatest constraint on their use of the centre identified by 
teachers related to the fact that activities were held after school. ‘Home 
and family commitments’ was the most commonly reported difficulty and 
was cited as frequently by men as by women teachers. Teachers’ usage 
was also constrained by school extra-curricular activities, particularly for 
secondary teachers. The national survey of centres indicated that two- 
thirds of all centre activities took place out of school hours and a quarter 
of the centres reported that all their activities were held after school. A 
number of teachers’ comments reflected resentment at this and drew 
attention to difficulties in obtaining release and the need for more extensive 
supply cover from the LEAs. 

Other constraints included travel problems and difficulties in finding 
out what the centre was offering. Travel problems, which affected about 
a third of the teachers in the sample, appeared to be largely determined 
by the position of the centre in relation to a teacher’s home and school. 
It was clear that some teachers were reluctant to travel to the centre after 
school if their home lay in the opposite direction. Communication 
difficulties between centre and school most commonly occurred with 
secondary schools, where about a fifth of the teachers reported problems in 
finding out what was happening at the centre. However, as is clear from 
Chapter VI, the percentage of teachers reporting such difficulty varied con- 
siderably across the twelve case-study areas, suggesting that some of the 
centres had more effective communications systems than others. 

School factors are also’ pertinent here, for schools, too, vary greatly 
in the extent to which they have developed efficient forms of internal 
communication and also in the emphasis which they give to in-service 
education and staff development. It was clear that, as might be expected, 
the headteacher played a key role in determining the school’s involvement 
with the centre. The schools showing the greatest teacher use of the centre 
had headteachers with a strong positive attitude to the centre and to 
in-service activities in general. Heads in primary schools where there was 
high teact.2r take-up reported making frequent use of the centre themselves 
and encouraged their staff to attend various activities. Their schools had 
also developed curriculum plans for the whole school which involved con- 
siderable in-service activity both at the centre and elsewhere. The critical 
factors appeared to be first that curriculum planning and development 
were seen as being inextricably linked to staff development, and second 


that there was an awareness of the in-service needs of the school as well 
as those of individuals. 
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School-focused approaches were, however, rare; in the case-study areas 
very little work in this field was apparent and the centre leaders played 
only a minor part. Interviews with teachers and the evidence from the 
SITE project (Baker, 1980) referred to in Chapter VI, suggest that a 
considerable number of problems have to be resolved if school-focused 
and school-based initiatives are to succeed. This may be an area in which 
centres can expand the support they offer to schools. There was some 
indication that centre leaders tended, particularly with the secondary 
phase, to think in terms of individual teachers and found it difficult to 
consider the school as a whole. Hence, while centre leaders could generally 
identify with a fair degree of accuracy the primary schools which had 
‘high’ or ‘low’ involvement with the centre, similar discriminations among 
secondary schools were not borne out by the teachers’ own reports of 


their use of the centre. 


CENTRES IN RURAL AREAS 


Particular attention should perhaps 
to schools and teachers which centres are able to provide in rural areas. 


It was noted in Chapter II that, whilst urban authorities tended to have 
one or two centres, the number in rural LEAs was generally higher, and 
ranged from three to sixteen, indicating ana 
The most marked difference between urban and rural centres lay in the 
high proportion of the latter group which had part- or spare-time leaders, 
most of whom had teaching commitments. Two interesting differences 
in the attitudes of rural as compared with urban centre leaders emerged 
from the national survey; rural leaders placed more emphasis on the 
‘development of the centre resources’ but rated ‘the encouragement of 
local curriculum development’ as less important. 


Clearly, there are difficulties in establishing 
groups in a rural environment; at secondary level, for example, there may 


be only one or two secondary schools in the catchment area and the 
potential audience for a centre activity confined to a specific subject 
discipline may only be half a dozen teachers. The major constraint, how- 
ever, appeared to be in the fact that many rural leaders simply did not 
have the time to visit their schools or to set up activities in outlying areas. 
The strategies employed by full-time centre leaders with far-flung rural 
catchment areas suggest that a great deal of time is required if these are 
to be successful. In one local authority, for example, forced by financial 
constraints to close all except one of its centres, the centre leader had 
found it important to set up area meetings of school representatives to 


be given to the nature of the support 


ttempt to provide local centres. 


curriculum development 
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discuss needs, and then decide which should be held locally and which 
should be centre-based. The establishment of ‘satellite’ centres here and 
in other rural authorities was seen as one means of meeting the needs 
of local teachers. The organization and support of such satellites is not 
however a simple task and relies heavily on the leader having the 
opportunity to establish a range of contacts and relationships. The greater 
emphasis on the development of centre resources by rural centre leaders 
may simply reflect the fact that many are quite simply ‘centre-bound’, 
unable to give the time which establishing curriculum development 
activities in any centre inevitably entails. The evidence of our study points 
to the conclusion that it may be especially important in rural areas to 
allocate the resources to staffing which full-time leadership implies. 


Administrative structures 


The effectiveness of a centre depends on the working of a complex set 
of relationships between three major groups: the teachers, LEA advisers 


and officers, and the centre staff. One leader construes these relationships 
as follows: 


«+ а teachers’ centre is a long term contract between a local education authority 
and its teachers to create opportunities, in context, which will lead to the develop- 
ment of teachers and the curriculum and therefore an improvement in classroom 
practice. This is made possible as a consequence of the actions of the three major 
constituents: support from the local education authority, commitment by centre 
staff, and the professionalism (and the commitment that implies) of teachers. The 
local education authority must ensure that a centre has suitable resources; the 
centre staff must be able to create systems which allow teachers to communicate 
efficiently and accurately with the centre's decision-making groups (and then are 
capable of making things ћарреп!); and, most importantly, the teachers must 
influence decision making and ensure that the centre meets their needs. Should 
any of these elements be deficient the centre will have difficulty in fulfilling the 
definition ... (Shostak, 1981, pp. 145-6) 


A number of points relating to the roles of the three major constituents 
in the operation of centres, and how they interrelate, emerge from the 
research. First, it is apparent that the success of a centre is largely 
determined by its leader. The leader was found to be involved in almost 
every aspect of the centre and in practice it was virtually impossible to 
Separate the role of the leader from that of the centre, with the major 
emphasis being on supporting the professional development of teachers 
through the diagnosis of teachers’ needs and the provision of INSET 
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oups. Not surprisingly, leaders saw their role 
hemselves in terms such as ‘organizers’, 
‘providers’, ‘facilitators’ communicators’ and ‘entrepreneurs’. Whilst most 
leaders had taught for a number of years and had held senior positions 
in schools (most commonly at secondary head of department level) it was 
clear that relatively little training was available to help them acquire the 
wide range of skills required in their new role. The most active provider 
of help was the leaders’ professional association, the National Conference 
of Teacher Centre Leaders (NCTCL), through its annual conference, 
together with the various regional groups of leaders. 

Many of the perceptions of the leader’s role by the LEA officers and 
the teachers were congruent with those of the centre leaders. Heads and 
teachers, for example, confirmed the leaders’ view that it was important 
that the leader be neither an adviser nor a head, as this allowed open 
discussion. LEA officers were in agreement with the leaders concerning 
their role in activities such as developing the centre’s resources, fostering 
local curriculum development and providing short courses. However there 
was evidence of a mismatch of perceptions in two areas: the first related 
to the leaders’ wish to do more work in schools, and the second to their 
desire to be involved in consultation with other INSET agencies. In both 
these instances, and particularly the first, an overlap in roles is apparent 
between the centre leaders and the LEA advisers. . 

Because of such potential overlap of roles. the formal and informal 
relationship between the advisers and the centre leader was particularly 
important in determining how the centre operated. In the national survey 
of LEAs the majority of authorities claimed that a close Coopert 
relationship existed between the centre and the advisory service an the 
case studies confirmed that, generally, a good working relationship had 
been established. Some degree of tension, however, was found between 
leaders and advisers. A few of the case-study leaders felt they had to operate 
in the curriculum ‘gaps’ not covered by а subject adviser и some 
instances of disagreement were mentioned, where an adviser hat objected 
to particular courses organized by the centre leader and wheve the centre 
committee had been called upon to resolve the = Such instances were 
rar ighlighted otential areas of role conflict. 

а sa ае that they needed a degree of sien Ton 
the advisory service. Critical factors here include the line о pe ing an А 
control over finance. The leader’s line of reporting gave an In| ication о 


the formal position of the centre inan LEA structure. The national survey 
showed that most leaders reported to the chief adviser or INS ET adviser, 


courses and curriculum gr 
as extremely diverse and described t 
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but quite a large number were independent of the advisory service and 
reported to an area or assistant education officer, or, in some cases, directly 
to the chief education officer. In the case studies this type of reporting 
structure appeared to enhance the leader’s status and allow а greater degree 
of autonomy. Similarly, the degree of the leader’s control over the various 
budgets also affected his or her freedom of operation. With control over 
a sufficiently large budget, the leader did not have to negotiate over the 
funding of courses or other activities with the chief adviser or the various 
subject advisers and was in a stronger position to establish the centre’s 
priorities. As might be expected, there was considerable variation in 
practice in different LEAs, with at least one example of a leader having 
the key responsibility for the allocation of the LEA in-service course 
budget. 

There was also marked variation in the extent of advisers’ input to 
teachers’ centres and in the degree to which centres provided the main 
focus for LEA in-service work. An important factor was whether the LEA 
had a separate advisers’ centre where the advisers’ INSET programme 
operated independently from that of the teachers’ centre. Whilst this gave 
the centre leader a greater degree of freedom, it also tended to result in 
poorer staffing and resourcing and placed the centre in a position 
secondary to that of the advisers’ centre. Other factors related to the 
advisers’ workload and the organization of the advisory team. At the time 
of the inquiry advisory services were under financial pressure, with vacant 
posts being frozen in some LEAs. Where advisers were particularly hard- 
pressed, centre initiatives in establishing curriculum groups, setting up 
INSET courses and working in a consultancy role with schools were 
particularly welcomed. 

Whether the advisory team was organized on 
also appeared to have some bearing on the 
teachers’ centre and the advisers. In the case st 
area structure the centre leader tended to де 
relationship with the local 


a central or an area basis 
relationship between the 
udies, where there was an 
velop a particularly close 
advisers, who planned their in-service work 
in close col boration with the centre leader. A centrally-based organiza- 
tion in authorities which covered a wide geographical area, on the other 
hand, meant that advisers were located at a distance from some centres 
and tended to concentrate their in-service work at an advisers’ centre, 
where one existed, or at the most centrally-based teachers’ centre. 
Generally, where there was only one teachers’ centre in an authority and 


there was no separate advisers’ centre, it provided the natural focus for 
the advisers’ in-service activities. 
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While the overall picture emerging from our study, then, is one of 
collaboration between centres and advisory services, the need for LEAs 
to give careful consideration to the structural relationship of the centre 
and the advisory service is apparent. The role of each in complementing 
and supporting the other requires careful working out, and regular review. 

The principal formal means whereby centre leaders and advisers and 
other groups involved in the centre come together to discuss its operation 
is the centre commitee. Commonly, these included teachers from all phases, 
LEA advisers and officers, centre staff, and representatives of other 
INSET providers. As noted in Chapter V, ina few centres local councillors 
were included; they were considered to have a valuable role in talking 
with an informed voice to education committee colleagues about the centre. 
It was also noted that the committees, even when they had the title of 
‘management committees’ did not manage the centre but offered advice 
and support. While leaders welcomed these, they were concerned that the 

“intended functions of the committees had not been adequately defined. 
Perhaps related to this were the instances of disappointed expectations 
and frustration at the committees’ failure to provide feedback on the 
centres’ activities and suggestions for the future. The evidence again points 
to the need for roles to be examined and specified, with LEAs, centre 
leaders and committees establishing, first, which functions the committees 
should undertake and, second, how these should relate to such mechanisms 
of consultation as the school representative system. 

Centre committees, in which teachers were numerically dominant, 
together with the school representative system, provided the structures 
through which teachers could influence the centre. Difficulties in establish- 
ing an effective representative system have already been noted and it 
appears that the committees, too, functioned less than adequately as a 
means for finding out what teachers wanted. This may be due to the lack 
of defined function mentioned above or it may be, as one HMI suggested 
to the Project. that teachers required help in developing the necessary skills 
to operate effectively within committee structures. In his words, it may 
be that they need someone ‘to teach them the ropes’. ; 

The early literature on teachers’ centres emphasized that they offered 
a new means by which teachers could control their own in-service educa- 
tion. The Project was not able to determine how far this was true in the 
past, although it seems likely that the case was considerably overstated. 
Evidence from the teacher survey indicated that at none of the twelve 
case-study centres did the majority of teachers believe they were the major 
influence on the centre and in all cases they saw the centre leader and 
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advisers as having most influence. Which of these was seen to have most 
influence varied across the centres, but at each, the teachers considered 
themselves in third place. Although no systematic probing was made, there 
was little evidence in discussions with teachers or in the comments they 
volunteered on their questionnaires of discontent with this situation. It 
may be that the majority of teachers were happy to let advisers and centre 
leaders initiate centre activities, as this was seen as part of their role. 
Sustained efforts may be needed to convince teachers that their involve- 
ment in planning is both necessary and valued, and to develop further 
the mechanisms by which this can be achieved. 

That centres have not in practice fulfilled the more extreme earlier philo- 
sophic statements as being institutions in which teachers control their own 
INSET need not, however, be construed as a criticism. Evidence from 
the Rand Corporation’s large-scale project in the United States on 
curriculum innovation, cited in Chapter III, showed that whilst ‘top-down’ 
projects planned entirely by administrators usually met with indifferencé 
or were resisted by teachers, ‘grass-roots’ projects devised by teachers, 
with little involvement from district administrators, were scarcely more 
successful. The Rand findings were that the only effective planning style 
for both short- and long-term success was the ‘collaborative’ model; all 
the evidence collected by our Project confirms this. Close cooperation 
between teachers, centre leaders and LEA advisers and officers is clearly 
essential, together with careful coordination of total INSET provision 
within authorities and within regions. LEAs can be assured from this 
research of the important role which teachers’ centres can play in such 
provision; they are not only acceptable to teachers but are preferred by 
them over any other INSET provider. This book has indicated some of 
the major factors associated with the extent and nature of the support 
which centres provide for teachers and may serve as a basis for questioning 


and scrutiny at local level by all those concerned both with providing 
and participating in in-service activities. 


Appendix Biographical information on 
centre leaders* 


Table A1 Years as centre leader 


Number of years 


Type of centre 
Multi-purpose Specialist 


Percentage of leaders 


1 13 17 
= 2 8 19 
3 5 5 
4 7 8 
5 14 19 
6 12 0 
7 13 5 
8 8 3 
9 6 3 
10 7 8 
11 2 0 
12 3 5 
13 1 3 
14 0 0 
15+ 1 5 
100 100 


Data from 229 multi-purpose с 
a were collected from 


for 7). Although dat 
eight leaders ran more 


* All the data in T: 
centre leaders. 


entre leaders and 37 specialist centre leaders (d2*a missing 
286 centres, these were run by.”./3 leaders. as 
than one centre, accounting for a total of 21 centres. 


‘ables Al to A6 were obtained in 1979 from the national survey of 
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Table A2 Age of centre leaders 


Type of centre 
Age Multi-purpose Specialist 


Percentage of leaders 
Less than 25 years - = 


26-30 2 = 
31-35 15 19 
36-40 12 16 
41-45 20 24 
46-50 22 16 
51-55 14 16 
56-60 12 6 
Over 60 years 3 3 
100 100 


Data from 230 multi-purpose centre leaders and 37 specialist centre leaders (data missing 
for 6). 
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Table A3 Teaching experience of centre leaders 


Type of centre 


Teaching experience Multi-purpose Specialist 


Number of centre leaders 


Primary teaching 


1-5 years 40 4 
6-10 51 4 
11-15 22 2 
16-20 13 1 
Over 21 years 10 = 
Тога! 136 11 
Secondary teaching 
1-5 years 41 7 
6-10 49 12 
ee 11-19 50 6 
16-20 23 7 
Over 21 years 3 J 
Total 166 33 
Middle school teaching 
1-5 years 12 1 
6-10 6 Š 
Total 18 1 
Special school teaching 
1-5 years П i 
6-10 2 к 
16-20 | Е 
Total 14 1 
апа 37 specialist centre leaders (data missing 


Data from 230 multi-purpose centre leaders 
ral types of school. 


for 6). Some leaders had experience in seve 
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Table A4 Senior teaching posts held by centre leaders 


Type of centre 
Senior posts held Multi-purpose Specialist 


Number of centre leaders 
Primary school 


Head of department 16 = 
Senior teacher 6 

Deputy head 32 3 
Headteacher 43 l 


Middle school 


Head of department 9 = 
Senior teacher 1 - 
Deputy head 1 - 
Headteacher 4 


Secondary school 
Head of department 103 27 < 


Senior teacher 3 1 
Deputy head 12 2 
Headteacher 7 2 
Special school 

Head of department 4 - 
Senior teacher 2 = 
Deputy head 1 - 
Headteacher 1 - 


Data from 230 multi-purpose centre leaders and 37 specialist centre leaders (data 
missing for 6). Some leaders had held several posts. 
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Table A5 Qualifications of leaders 


Type of centre 


Qualification Multi-purpose Specialist 
Percentage of leaders 
Cert.Ed. 78 51 
B.Ed. 8 3 
B.A. 26 22 
B.Sc. 7 35 
ВАСЕ: 13 41 
Ady. Dip. 27 5 
Masters 16 11 
Ph.D. 1 3 


Д Data from 230 multi-purpose centre leaders and 37 specialist centre leaders (data missing 
for 6). Percentages do not total 100 as some leaders had more than one qualification. 


a 


Table A6 Centre leaders’ salary scales 


Type of centre 


Salary scale Multi-purpose Specialist 


Percentage of leaders 


Burnham Teacher 2-3 21 24 
Teacher 4 45 31 
Senior Teacher 4 6 
Burnham Headteacher 2-5 9 3 
Headteacher 6-10 ii 15 
Soulbury 5-9 9 6 
Other (e.g. College lecturer. AEO) 1 15 
leaders. Ап additional 


ers and 33 specialist centre 


Data from 195 multi-purpose centre lead 
d an honorarium and do not 


22 leaders at multi-purpose centres were pai 
table. (Data missing for 23.) 


appear in the above 
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